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Editorial. 


“c 


IGHT dollars a day for an eight-hour day” was 

one of the banners carried in the Labor Day 
parade in Boston. Another was, “We are doing 
our part to win the war as much as the men in 
the trenches; are you?” A third proclaimed, “We shall 
put the Statue of Liberty in Berlin.” These diverse and 
not equally worthy sentiments are shot through with a 
single consciousness of power on the part of our toilers. 
The industrial era is dawning, and the wage-earner is 
moving with what in ordinary { times would be astounding 
speed and assurance into what he at least would call his 
own. ‘The war however much it overshadows the domi- 
nance of labor’s new day cannot keep us long insensible 
of the new obligations that they are prepared to impose 
upon the world. Will they be genuinely wise and broth- 
erly, as they have pleaded for a full generation, in their 
assaults upon a capitalistic era? Or shall the whole so- 
cial order undergo a reign of intimidation and tyranny 
such as the very numbers of laboring men are capable of 
inflicting? When we contemplate the tremendous read- 
justments in industry after the war, when there will be 
an almost complete reversal of the present conditions of 
more work than workers, we tremble. It is impossible 
that their present rewards for toil shall continue when the 
demands for war materials are ended and the millions of 
men come back from war to find work. We say to the 
leaders of men, especially to Samuel Gompers, who has 
been received by Lloyd George and the London press as 
though he were as mighty as any man from America,— 
and is he not?—Remember in the days of your new- 
gained power to use it wisely, justly, and with vision, con- 
tinuing for the long days of peace the admirable service 
of your country which has distinguished labor in time of 
war. Remember the words of the President, “We are all 
partners and must stand and strive together,” now 
and forever, for the freedom and common welfare of 
mankind. 


M* HANSON concludes his spiritual biography in 
this issue of the Register. It has been received with 
one accord of approbation by our large family of readers, 
if we may judge by the invariable good words that have 
come to us. It has been an interesting transcript from 
life, as pure and truthful a record as one could find of 
the experiences of a soul who would be free and faithful, 
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So long as we gather into our fellowship men and women 
who sense and live out the everlasting reality of religion 
we are going to be a power in the world. It is another 
example, too, of our church as a blessed fellowship for 
the persecuted and oppressed. If we but knew the an- 
guish of devout and searching people in great numbers 
in the other churches, who are driven to silence and sor- 
row because they do not know there is such a great body 
of faith as ours, we should become wonderful mission- 
aries to them; and they would become as Mr. Hanson 
has become, happy, wholesome, and with blessing in their 
ministry. As the new year opens in our churches, let 
there be a new warmth of passion for souls. 
stranger. Be hospitable to visitors. Make the hour of 
worship a communion of saints. Hear the word, and do 
it. Forward, for God! 


UDGE LANDIS, in sentencing ninety-five I. W. W. 

leaders to prison for terms from one year to twenty 
years, made one remark that it would be well for all men 
who are in any way tainted with views inimical to the 
prosecution of the war against Germany and her allies to 
ponder afresh. “In times of peace you have a legal right 
to oppose, by free speech, preparations for war. But 
when war has been declared, that right ceases forthwith,” 
was the court’s closing remark. ‘There is no shelter at 
the present time for any degree of opposition to the war 
and expressed lack of sympathy with it. No pulpit, no 
association of men, no group in public or in private, can 
claim a right to immunity from the common obligation. 
That no reporters are present does not affect the fact that 
patriots may be present; and they can be relied on to 
bring to book all who transgress the imperative rule of 
the time. 


HAT it means to be Americanized has been the 

subject of a questionnaire in which we find the 
story of Prof. Michael Idorsky Pupin of Columbia Uni- 
versity the most interesting. Prof. Pupin is a native of 
Serbia. He says the immigrant is Americanized when he 
loves the country. “When you take him to your heart 
and he takes you to his; when they call me ‘Mike’ and I 
say, “This is my country,’ and I love everybody in it— 
then I am Americanized.” He confesses he came to 
America for adventure and not for freedom. He was 
foreign all over, from his necktie to his accent; and the 
other fellows didn’t like him any more than he liked 
them. He resolved to make good in his studies, but even 
his brilliant record made no difference with the fellows. 
He says he thinks they rather disliked him the more. 
Then the day of the cane rush came. He won it for his 
class. The boys grabbed him, and carried him about on 
their shoulders. They called him “Mike.” He was one 
of them. He was an American. 


N his “Conspiracy of Pontiac,” Parkman tells the story 
of the finding of a schoolhouse door open, the master 
with his head bowed over the Bible, and the pupils lying 
on the floor—all butchered by the Indians. ‘This was 
about thirty years before the Fall of the Bastille, symbol 
of brutal power, and too long ago for us to suppose that 
such things could happen now. Even then the act so 
shocked the common mind that the Indians themselves 
disavowed it. But much worse things have become usual. 
The nation with the highest pretensions to civilization 
commands its soldiers to drop bombs on peaceful vil- 
lages, and hundreds of school-children have been torn 
in pieces, By indisputable necessity this extension of 
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war’s destructiveness compels others to meet it with 
equal defence. ‘The act has not only not been disavowed, 
but has been forced into usage. ‘To endure meekly such 
wrong would be to ‘aid and abet it. Refraining from 
fighting would be cruelty. 


What is the Matter with the Church? 


HEN a company of astronomers gets to- 

gether their talk is mostly about the stars, or 

upon the new light that may possibly be found 
in the shadow of the last eclipse. When doctors assemble 
in convention they likewise talk chiefly about one or an- 
other aspect of the practice of medicine, or the science 
of health. Some new method in surgery or some new 
way of handling an epidemic is apt to engage much of 
their attention. How is it that when theologians have a 
ineeting, theology is about the last subject in which they 
appear to have a common concern? ‘They talk inter- 
estingly and apparently they could talk endlessly about 
the methods to be most hopefully employed in building up 
their schools, but of the things which they are set to 
teach they say scarcely one single word. No one has a 
new theological idea to advocate; hardly any one betrays 
either wish or thought that theological problems might 
find a better explication and solution. 

This difference is of course due to the fact that as- 
tronomy and medicine are branches of human learning 
which are confessedly growing and incomplete, while 
theology still poses as a finished thing. It does not al- 
low that any of its answers to the riddle of existence 
need revising; it will not see that in any important re- 
spect it is possible to better the statements already made. 
‘The astronomer is always ready to have his most funda- 
mental theories, say of the origin of the heavenly bodies, 
called in question; and he does not ask any support for 
them other than that accorded by the free reason of 
mankind. But theology says its theories shall not be 
questioned, at least not by any of its own household 
whom it can discipline and command. ‘These theories 
are settled and established for all time, and there is 
nothing to do but expound them over and over to suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Is it not plain enough why the world at large has 
ceased to take much notice of theology? While.it was 
in the making it was a matter of absorbing. interest, and 
its questions remain the. greatest it is given human 
thought to consider. ‘To be sure, there is a portion of the 
modern world which inclines to say that there is no use 
in trying to think what the divine government of the 
universe may be, provided such government exists. 
give men a fair chance to think about that and they 
will not be slow to avail themselves of the opportunity. 
They are thinking about it very intensely outside the 
Church. ‘The trouble in the Church is that they must 
think along certain established lines or they dare not 
express their thoughts. ‘Theology has not become, in 
itself, uninteresting or profitless. ‘The men who teach 
it are often men of very great ability, if only they had 
liberty to deal with their subject as other teachers are 
free to utter their whole mind. ‘Tie up any branch of 
learning in swaddling clothes, as theology has been 
bound, and it would inevitably fall into’ neglect or dis- 
repute. Pr ashe 

What the Church needs more than anything else of 
which it is now deprived is intellectual freedom. It 
needs to get over the scare which afflicts the believer in 
every kind of infallibility, that if the bars of absolute 


certainty are taken down, mere distraction and anarchy 
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must result. Some day the Church is going to have that 
freedom. It is unthinkable that the emancipation of the 
human mind should be forever halted before those use- 
less gates which ecclesiasticism has seen fit to erect. But 
it is probable that a considerable fight for this freedom 
remains to be made. It is very encouraging to see theo- 
logians of various schools getting together, ignoring 
their differences, and giving their minds to the practi- 
cal difficulties that beset their task. The recent con- 
ference at Harvard was undoubtedly a notable event in 
the history of theological education. At the same time 
it is somewhat discouraging to note how little they seem 
to realize, as yet, that many of the schools which they 
represent have been sold into bondage, and that they can 
never recover any large measure of the world’s respect 
till they have achieved for themselves that liberty which 
has become elsewhere a commonplace of the intellectual 
life. j 


Jesus Christ for This Our Day. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Living as I do where I am not able to attend a Uni- 
tarian church, my custom is to read the Register on 
Sunday. And not receiving it the week it is published 
I have to-day read your issue of August 15. As I under- 
stand it, you speak for Unitarian thought, though, of 
course, you are free to utter your own thought. 

In reading “Christ the Combatant” I was led to inquire 
if the article gave the Unitarian conception of Jesus. 
Is he to us the Man of God, the captain of our salvation, 
or, as I am given to think of him, our human brother? 
And if our human brother, then in an age and under 
circumstances so different from those in which he lived, 
must we not arrive at our duty as applied to the prosecu- 
tion of this terrible war to a righteous end in some other 
way than by trying to say what he would have done? 

PretTeR BERTRAM. 

Grimssy, Onvr. 


R. BERTRAM asks two interesting questions: Is 

Jesus the Man of God to us, or our human 

brother? If our brother, why inquire what he 
would do in this war about which he could know 
nothing ? 

There is no higher name by which we may speak of 
Jesus than brother. It was the ultimate word he himself 
used among his disciples, after they had first been called 
friends, and it is also the word, apart from his own teach- 
ing, in which we believe is the healing of the ills of the 
world and the establishing of one family throughout the 
earth. Whatever men may differ about in their religious 
beliefs, it would be difficult to find any one in Christen- 
dom who would deny the doctrine of brotherhood, with 


the example of Jesus as leader. That name is preferred 
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among Unitarians above any other. There is a definite 
opposition among many of us to the use of such names 
as “Master,” “Saviour,” “Lord,” not because we would 
limit the leadership and power of Jesus, but because we 
find that the use of these names has led to a tragical and 
abject dependence upon Jesus by many people. People 
are not saved by himself alone. 
their own salvation under his leadership. Captain, there- 
fore, is an excellent name. His mission was less for us 
than with us in the plan of salvation. 

This editorial can do no more than suggest that the 
profoundest reasons constrain us to employ such terms 
as will stress our own responsibility for the building of 
Godlike character and the redemption of the world. We 
here stand apart from millions of Christians who are 


always saying, “Jesus paid it all.’ The whole scheme of 


the substitutionary atonement has had throughout history 
the baleful effect of dulling people to the hard require- 


‘ment of following the way of Jesus in their own lives, 
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because it has said in effect that it was enough if they 
merely believed that his way was right. All they are 
asked to do is to say, “Lord, Lord.” He has become for 
untold generations, that is, an object of doctrinal assent 
rather than the supreme example for living. We have 
had and still have what has been admirably called Jesus- 
olatry, but not the religion of Jesus Christ. 
But we too have had our grievous shortcomings. We 
have not escaped the pitfalls of our dissenting. What 
amazing things some men have said! They have spoken 
of our own divinity, as God’s children, but of the human- 
ity of Jesus in such wise as to make ourselves higher 
than him, ‘They have been so fearful of the old errors! 
That has happened again and again. It isa terribly costly 
blunder. Our men who have a real following, living or 
dead, have not been guilty of it. Martineau, Channing, 
Parker, Hedge, Clarke, knew the better way. They knew 
the New Testament record as they knew the necessity of 
personal leadership in the spiritual life. When they 
speak of Jesus as our human brother they fill the term 
so full of its divine reality that there is-genuine power 
and glory in it. They do not bring Jesus down to the 
average man, but they point the average man up to the 
supreme example known among men, Jesus Christ. 
Always, it should be added, they so teach as to make 
him not one set apart by a peculiar nature, sui generis, but 
rather one in whom all the potential gifts of the common 
man are glorified by the disciplines of his life into unex- 
ampled spiritual beauty and wisdom and power. ‘They 
have therefore the greatest veneration for the saints of all 
ages and beliefs, though still finding in Jesus the highest 
incarnation of the life of God in the soul of man. 
They have the magnificent and distinctive belief in the 
Godlikeness of every human soul, whose nurture and 
unfolding is their chief concern. Some have stopped 
with the divine birthright, and boasted of that. Each one 
of us, it is true, is capable of becoming in a sublime way 


a Man of God. But it requires unflagging endeavor. It 
is not how we are born that imputes merit. God does 


that for us; his is the praise. It is what we ourselves 
acquire in grace and truth that counts. All these things 
Jesus not only taught us as the records plainly show, but 
he lived them, even to the tragic triumph of the cross. 
In sum, he is our brother above all others because he 
attained to Godlikeness above all others. He is truly 
human in the measure that he is genuinely divine. He is 
our captain because he incarnates those qualities in the 
highest degree which we would make our own. 

It was stated clearly in the editorial that we cannot 
say what Jesus would do to-day in the Great War if we 
must rely on his words concerning warfare, for the good 
reason that he did not live in a time of warfare. On 
general principles we said that if this is a war justified 
by Christian standards, as we affirm, then it would meet 
of course the approbation of Jesus. If so, he would not 
withhold his service in the war, even as combatant. It 
is inconceivable that he would sanction for us what he 
would not sanction for himself. . Moreover, he would not 
ask us to do what he would not do himself. Some 
Christians are saying to-day that he would approve our 
course, but in the war he would have no active part. That 
is the old mischievous doctrine with a new application,— 
that he came into the world to be an object of worship 
and adoration, a God afar off from the trials and con- 
flicts of men. We believe he has attained his pre-eminence 
by the completeness with which he has identified himself 
with the world and its problems, and by the marvellous 
wisdom ‘with which, in both his teaching and his living, 
he showed the universal elements of religion for the 
world’s redemption and the perfecting of the Kingdom of 
God. 
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News of the eek. 


NDER the stress of war two legislative measures 
| of revolutionary scope were passed or assured of 

passage last week. The Man-Power bill, after a 
rapid progress through both houses and a conference, 
was submitted to the President for his signature last 
Saturday. ‘The Senate, without a record vote, adopted 
an amendment to the Food-Production bill, which pro- 
vides that after June 30 next no alcoholic beverages shall 
be produced, sold, or consumed in the United States for 
the duration of the war. Each of these two measures in 
its way was the most comprehensive and most drastic in 
many respects that ever has been approved by a legisla- 
tive chamber of the United States. 


N their action on the Man-Power bill, both parties in 

both chambers showed a determination to keep the 
measure free of any amendments that would limit or 
trammel the administration in the carrying out of the in- 
tended purpose—the mobilization of the entire manhood 
of the country between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
(both inclusive) for the purposes of carrying on the war. 
All material amendments, such as the “fight or work” 
provision and the separate classification of men of 
eighteen to twenty were defeated in both House and 
Senate. When the bill was finally passed it gave the 
Government the full power that it had requested to put 
the maximum strength of the nation into the Army and 
the Navy. The Man-Power Act is the ultimate expres- 
sion of the country’s stern determination to win the war 
completely and to win it in the shortest possible time and 
with the smallest possible sacrifice of American and 
Allied lives. 


HE action of the Senate in adopting the amendment 

to the bill to stimulate food production assured the 
passage of legislation absolutely prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, sale, consumption, or importation into the country 
of alcoholic liquor of any sort as a beverage. ‘The senti- 
ment in the House is so strong in the direction of “bone 
dry” legislation that not only is its concurrence in the 
Senate amendment assured, but there was some likeli- 
hood at the end of last week that the time for the ap- 
plication of national prohibition might be advanced by 
the action of the Representatives. ‘The purpose of the 
Senate amendment was thus defined by the text, “for 
conserving the man-power of the nation and to increase 
efficiency in the production of arms, munitions, ships, 
food and clothing for the army and navy.” It is further 
provided in the amendment that after May 1 no food 
products of any sort shall be used for the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages. 


ARSHAL FOCH’S strategy and the valor of the 

Allied armies had written superb results on the 
current page of history as the week began. After a 
series of feats which impressively revealed his weakness, 
the enemy was retreating with heavy losses in men and 
materials toward the Hindenburg line. One of the de- 
ciding events of the campaign took place last Thursday, 
when the French took the town of Noyon, at the southern 
end of the line of Allied advance, and the British seized 
Bapaume, near its northern end. Noyon and Bapaume 
were the pivotal points of the enemy’s resistance. The 
success of the Allies in taking these two points loosened 
the entire series of German positions before the Hinden- 
burg line and menaced that line itself. It appeared last 
Monday that the retreat of the enemy’s forces would be 
greatly accelerated in the near future, and there were 
strong indications that he would find even the Hinden- 
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burg line untenable. It was estimated that since the be- 
ginning of July the Allies had captured no less than 
130,000 men and about 1,500 guns. } 


ONSPICUOUS feactions to the reverses suffered by 

the German armies at the front were observable 
among the German people last week. In an attempt to 
bolster up public sentiment—and possibly to prepare it 
for further disasters—the Imperial Government appears 
to have set in motion an extensive propaganda through- 
out the states constituting the Empire. High officers of 
the army were reported to have been sent out on speech- 
making tours designed to explain the situation to the 
people from the official point of view and to convince 
them that, despite appearances, victory is still within 
Germany’s grasp and that further sacrifices are essential 
to that victory. An interesting sidelight on the German 
state of mind is thrown by the news, by way of Amster- 
dam, that six thousand people, in mass meeting at Mann- 
heim, applauded President Wilson’s war aims when they 
were laid before them by the reading of the President’s 
official utterances. 
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HILE German officialdom was straining its re- 

sources to rouse the German people from their de- 
jection, an important diplomatic development adverse to 
Germany was foreshadowed by the delay of the Foreign 
Office in Berlin in replying to the Spanish note in 
which Spain announced her decision to meet her need 
of tonnage by pressing into service an interned German 
ship for every Spanish vessel that might be sunk by 
U-boats in the future. A report early last week that 
Germany had accepted the modus vivendi proposed by 
Spain as the only method of making up the losses to 
her tonnage caused by submarine warfare proved on in- 
vestigation to have been unwarranted. At the beginning 
of the week the issue between Spain and Germany was 
defined by the announcement from Madrid that, in retal- 
iation for the destruction of two additional Spanish ships 
by U-boats, the Spanish Government had decided to 
appropriate all the German tonnage interned in the har- 
bors of Spain. 


IGH commendation of the courage and effectiveness 

of the American forces now in France is recorded 

in an order of the day issued by Gen. Pershing last week. 
Referring to the events that resulted in the complete 
failure of the German plan of campaign in the Marne 
salient in mid-July—an event that resulted in the re- 
treat of the Germans to the Vesle and marked the begin- 
ning of the general Allied offensive from Arras to Sois- 
sons,—the American Commander-in-Chief wrote to his 
troops: “You did more than to give the Allies the 
support to which, as a nation, our faith was pledged. 
You proved that our altruism, our pacific spirit, and our 
sense of justice have not blunted our virility or our cour- 
age. You have shown that American initiative and 
energy are as fit for the tasks of war as for the pursuits 
of peace. You have justly won unstinted praise from our 


allies and the undying gratitude of our countrymen.” 


VENTS of the highest significance in Austria~-Hun- 

gary are reported by a German newspaper, the 
Weser Zeitung. ‘The account of internal conditions in 
the Dual Empire furnished by this journal gives ground 
for the belief that President Wilson’s appeal to the op- — 
pressed races in Austria-Hungary is bearing fruit. Un- 
less the information which the Weser Zeitung has re- 
ceived from Vienna recently is wide of the mark, the 
discontent of the Poles, Czechs, and other Slavs is de- 
veloping into an organized preparation—the Zeitung 
uses the word “mobilization”—for revolt. The Austrian 
and Hungarian Governments, facing a strong Italian 
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campaign both on the Piave and in Macedonia, are ill 
prepared to cope with a general uprising of the strength 
and scope indicated by the news from Bohemia, Galicia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and the other Slavic sections of the 


Dual Monarchy. 


Brevities. 


Religion, while it has its spoken message, must find its 
chief manifestation in living men, incarnate of the Divine 
Spirit. 

What ails the men who lack enthusiasm in their work? 
One minister relates a long conversation with another, 
and not once in a journey of three hundred miles did the 
latter have a word to say about preaching. 


President Francis L. Patton warns his church, the 
Presbyterian, against lay-preaching which is proposed in 
some places because of the dearth of ministers. his 
stand is especially to be commended if the war shall be 
of long duration. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


From President Mackenzie. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I must send at once my cordial congratulations on your 
report of the Harvard Conference. A neighbor brought 
it in to me to-day. Apart from your—lI fear—too gen- 
erous references to myself, the report is worthy of the 
event. 

Will you kindly have six copies sent to me at the Semi- 
nary (at my expense), that I may use your work in cer- 
tain directions? 

W. Doucias MACKENZIE, 
President Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Harrrorp, Conn. 


“Christ the Combatant.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger of Sunday, August 18, 
reprinted an article from your paper upon its editorial 
page, which it titled “Christ the Combatant, as Portrayed 
by Modern Ideas.” 

The article is a delight to me, and I will appreciate the 
favor of having a copy of your paper in which it was 
originally published. 


Joun I. RiEeceEt,. 
ScRANTON, Pa. 


According to Isaiah. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

“T will make of thee a new threshing machine having 
teeth, and thou shalt beat the mountains small and make 
the hills as chaff.” . 

I have read with great pleasure quotations from your 
recent article on the religious press in this war, in the 
Literary Digest for August 17. 

It has been a matter of great astonishment and concern 
to me that both the religious press and the pulpit have 
the attitude they seem to hold toward the stupendous 
events now shaking the world. 

I am rejoiced to hear the trumpet which you have 
sounded, and have quoted at the beginning of my letter 
God’s assurance to you of his approval and power in 
your undertaking. : ; 

" Every object under the sun is mentioned in prayers 
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and sermons but the one only thing for which we are 
allowed to live—the glory of God. And this means the 
glory of the human race, for God loves the creatures 
of his hands. 

Yours with all good wishes, 


Mrs. J. M. Guitiiams. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


President McGiffert on the Christian Religion, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I looked with especial interest for your report of Dr. 
McGiffert’s statement at the Harvard Conference. Sev- 
eral of the daily papers had made much of the issue he 
raised. Your abstract is clear—the only defect is that 
you do not give Dr. McGiffert’s definition of “Christian 
religion.” What is this religion undefiled by “social 
service”? ‘ 

There is much nonsense abroad under the name of 
social service, but the situation the critic reveals in his 
comment on “practice” is more fundamental and serious 
than salvation by the “doctrine of grace” or that of 
“works.” In both education and philosophy a position 
has been worked out which sees practical experiment 
and experience as something very different from the ap- 
plication and practice-work relationship assumed by Dr. 
McGiffert. Is there any method which seeks more ear- 
nestly the meaning of the subject under consideration 
than the one which centres interest in vital problems and 
uses in interpreting them and in building them into indi- 
vidual experience the race inheritance of classic ma- 
terial? 

Frank A. Manny. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Your quotation from Mr. Manny’s letter shows that 
he has quite misunderstood my reférence to “social 
service” in my remarks at the Theological Conference. 
1 am heartily in sympathy with the emphasis on social 
service and the reading of Christianity in social terms, 
but Christianity is a world religion and is and has been 
many things to many men and peoples, and I deprecate 
the tendency to reduce it to low terms and identify it with 
a single phase of activity or doctrine whether it be social 
service or sacramentarianism or the evangelical scheme 
of salvation. I spoke in criticism of the tendency because 
a common result of it—particularly apparent where 
Christianity is identified with humanitarianism rather 
than with some form of supernaturalism—is the notion 
that it is so simple as to require no study and that what 
our divinity students need chiefly to gain is a knowledge 
of method and a familiarity with technique. I was con- 
cerned to protest vigorously against this conclusion and 
to maintain that Christianity can be adequately under- 
stood only by the serious and prolonged study of its 
history, its literature, and its life, and that such field- 
work as is carried on by students in the divinity school 
should not be for mere practice in the offices of the min- 
istry—of which they have plenty in after life—but should 
have as. one of its principal aims the better understand- 
ing of the Christian religion, as of all religion, through 
the investigation under expert guidance of its present- 
day effects and manifestations in specific cases and in 
definite situations. 

Mr. Manny’s final question I should answer, I pre- 
sume, just as he would. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. McGIFFert, 


President Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
West Faimoutu, Mass. 


‘ 
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The Beacon. 


LeBARON COOKE. 


Let the lamp of Knowledge burn upon the 
altar of your individual faith; not the flickering 
rays of artificial light which at their best only 
mock the real, but Enlightenment, shedding 
its undimmed stream into the pools and dark 
recesses of man’s consciousness, overthrowing 
superstition, destroying erroneous and false 
standards, and outworn traditions, and raising 
Belief to its truer stature—the dignity of Under- 
standing. . . . True, at times, this torch has been 
almost obscured by an unthinking world, its 
flame plunged into the mire, so to speak; but 
one divine spark has proved its eternality 
through every adverse condition, and has been 
the saving means by which poets and prophets 
have been lighted from age to age! 


Out of Old Paths. 


MILES HANSON. 
VIII. 


ENTERING THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP: THE JOURNEY 
Tuus Far. 


FTER five years, I went back into the sole work of 
At ministry. Now, having a whole minister, the 
church gave itself with greater zeal to wide activity. 
Our first thought was of publicity. We were sure that 
there was a constituency for us, for we knew that there 
were many not touched by the more orthodox churches. 
We were like a tradesman having goods for sale but un- 
able to let the public know, owing to the store’s being off 
the main business street. How could we modestly and 
effectively let the people know what we had to offer? 

We called in several advertising experts for advice. 
We felt that the usual methods of church advertising 
were not satisfactory. We saw little in such appeals as 
“Come. All are welcome. All seats free.” We knew 
that we were not understood, and we wanted some way 
in which to let the public know just what to expect if 
they visited us. Then we were very anxious not to 
even appear to be in competition with other churches, 
for they had their work to do as we had ours. Our idea 
was to give, as it were, a sample of the teaching, and, 
without any invitation, to interest the readers and make 
them feel unconsciously that they would like to hear 
more on the lines that they had read. 

At last we decided to insert in the paper a short article 
three days a week and leave it to do its work. It was 
an expensive business, but we felt that it might pay. For 
two years we never missed this thrice-weekly article, 
and it was certainly a hard task for the minister to sup- 


ply them. The three took more work than the weekly 
sermon. ‘The reproductions on this page are types of 
the rest. 


It is difficult, of course, to say about advertising what 
results are obtained, but one or two results were surely 
gained. ‘The articles were read, for we heard of them 
from far-off places in the Southwest. Often men would 
stop me in the street to say something about a previous 
writing, and it was extremely interesting to notice what 


'to friends of his in Roxbury, Mass. 


-had struck the reader. I was often surprised, for things 


had appealed to certain men that I should have thought 
were far from being interesting to them. I certainly dis- 
covered that men were open to quite unexpected appeal. 
Once a man whom I knew to be a too frequent attendant 
at saloons stopped me and said how much he agreed with 
an article on temperance. At another time, a noisy poli- 
tician said how much an article on quiet retirement called 
to him. Yes, the words were read. 

Then the issues stopped misrepresentation. Probably 
no man in the town had had more charges made against 
him than I had. 

Altogether we were satisfied with the results of our 
advertising. ' 

My first congregation consisted of nine persons, four 
of whom were personal friends. After five or six weeks 
we moved into a small store and our numbers increased 
to about sixty. Then in the theatre we reached numbers 
that varied greatly, as was to be expected in such a meet- 
ing-place. On some Sundays we had two hundred, and 
on others we had not more than one hundred and 
twenty. 

When finally we reached our own church buildings, 
we settled down to an average of sixty. This number 
prevailed for some time. Then, as a result of the adver- 
tising, we began to grow. 

After my removal to town and the giving of my whole 
time to church work, progress became very apparent. 
The numbers gradually progressed to one hundred and 
then at times to one hundred and fifty. Once or twice 
our whole seating capacity was exceeded, and during the 
last year we borrowed chairs from neighboring houses 
to accommodate two hundred and upward. 

About this time, several worshippers said to me: “You 
have said this morning just what I have been thinking for 
some time but have never heard openly expressed. How 
did you come to think thus, and what changes did you 
pass through before you reached where you now are?” 
This is the story I have been telling in these chapters. 

One of the most active workers in the church was a 
lady who was an expert stenographer. Sunday by Sun- 
day she took’my sermons verbatim, and when she had 
collected sufficient to form a volume, she said that they 
must be published. I objected, as I did not regard them 
of such importance as to warrant such a step. She in- 
sisted, and finally a number of copies was subscribed for 
which insured against serious loss. The book, “The 
Power Behind,” appeared, and over four hundred copies 
were quickly sold in El Paso alone. 

This book was destined to introduce another change in 
my life. The National Guard came to El Paso, one of 
the chaplains of which being Rev. Murray W. Dewart 
of Winchester, Mass. One day he picked up a copy of 
the book in a dentist’s waiting-room, became interested, 
and finally sought an introduction. From this friendship 
Mr. Dewart mentioned me and sent a copy of the book 
From this came 
the invitation to the First Church. 

Theologically, the change to a Unitarian church was 
not great. Without regard to Unitarianism or Trini- 
tarianism I had thought out my position as regards 
Jesus. I had put aside the peculiarly miraculous in the 
birth of Jesus; I regarded him as man’s supreme leader, 
a personality unique in the things of the spirit. I looked 
to him as a guide Godward pointing to the worship of the 
One God. 

‘Thus when the request came to take a Unitarian pulpit, 


there was no special theological reconsideration needed. 


That work was over. I cannot but say that I see little 
difference between a liberal Congregationalist and a Uni- 


tarian ; and, at least from what I know of Congregation- ale 2 
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lism in England, I see no barrier in the way of a New 
England Unitarian taking a liberal Congregational 
church. . . 

I have had a fair share of outer movement,—an ortho- 
dox home; my youth in a very orthodox church; at col- 
lege and university; pastorates in two large English 
cities ; five years of farming on the fringe of the South- 
western desert of the United States; a ministry in a new 
thriving border city; and now as I write these closing 
words, pastor of one of the six oldest churches in New 
England. 


Thirty years have come and gone. In them I have 
tried to think, tried to solve some of the riddles of life, 
and tried, as faithfully as I have been able, to be of some 


FAME! ALAS FOR FAME! 


We often hear people discussing 


dl Eien. Parisian was spending his 
carefree life 
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feel it best to bow my head in silent reverence. I do 
not understand. I cannot define, but I feel myself 
wrapped about with Divinity. The design of the Great 
Power I cannot read, but I feel that the move of life 
must be upward. The new allures, the old clings to us; 
hence the pain of life. There are no pangs of departure 
for those who never move. But life is movement, hence 
life has many pangs. ‘There are ever new births, there- 
fore there are ever the throes that accompany birth. Sin 
is to me the clinging to the old, and sorrow is the snap- 
ping of the ties that must occur when the old and the 
new must needs part. ‘The terrible world-tragedy, the 
Great War, is an instance of an eternal warfare. New 
life is beckoning to the world, and the old order is madly 
striving to retain its grip. 


HOW THINGS SEEM TO US 


in the cafés. 


how to make churches known. We 
have often wondered how to make 
our little church known, and we 
have felt somewhat a pang of dis- 
appointment when we have heard 
some confess that they didn’t 
know wherever the church was. 
The other day I was in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, and 
then having to wait for a friend, 
I strolled around the neighboring 
blocks. Somehow, I got twisted 
and had to ask my way. I asked 
four men in turn where Indepen- 
dence Hall was, and they said they 
had never heard of it. Then I 
said as an explanation, “It is 
where the Liberty Bell is kept.” 
“Liberty Bell? We don’t know 
aught about it,” was the reply. 
Ah! Well! If somebody four 
blocks away doesn’t know any- 
thing about America’s most his- 
toric building, what is fame, any- 
how? MILES HANSON. 


THE 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


The order for mobilization came 
and in a few days he was out in 
muddied trenches grimly compan- 
ioning with death. All the old life 
was smashed and city ways were 
exchanged for the facing of the 
grim spectre. Comedy was rudely 
supplanted by tragedy. 

Our lives may be suddenly altered 
and then all depends on our way 
of thinking. If our theory of life 
be a well-thought-out one, then all 
is well; if ill thought out, then— 
disaster. 

You may possibly be helped to a 
sound working theory at 


_ THE FIRST 
CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH 


(1800 Block Boulevard 
and 1% blocks north.) 


Minister :-— 
The Rey. Miles Hanson. 


When we deep-down believe in the 
spirit-guided view of life, then we 
are ever on the outlook for what 
we can learn of the controlling 
spirit. 

The starry heavens tell us of its 
might. 

The tiny insects tell us of its 
minuteness. 

Geology’s lessons tell us of its 
timelessness. 

The grandest virtues tell us of 
its characteristics. 

Whatever secrets searching men 
pry out we thankiully receive. 

The man of China, India, Per- 
sia, Arabia, Palestine, and Amer- 
ica who sees, aids our eyes to 
see. Everything that opens for us 
a door in the seen through which 
we can peep into the unseen is a 
God-bestowed gift. 
The sermon on Sunday at 


THE FIRST CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH 


will be about 
“A Working Faith.” 


MILES HANSON. 


little service to the circle of life in which I have been 
placed.» Outwardly, the results must speak for them- 
selves. What we have done leaves its mark which no 
power above or below can ever change. 

Inwardly, I have been driven toward the recognition 
of fewer and fewer essentials. My articles do not now 
number thirty-nine. In my various removals I have left 
at each change some things behind that I once deemed 
very valuable. When I left England, I left very much 
behind with many regrets, for it is hard to discard things 
that have become hallowed by association. When I left 
the ranch, I left other precious things behind, and when 
I left the West many more possessions had to be sacri- 
ficed. It seems that almost the same process of giving 
up goes on in the mind. 

But the things that remain are the bed-rock of my life. 
Wherever I am, I feel myself in the presence of some 
great and mysterious Power. When I look up to the 
stars, I feel awed by that Something behind, and when 
I look at the desert, I feel the mystic touch of some great 
- finger; flowers, earth, man, insect, all things throb with 
some strange movement. When I try to explain the 

source of that wondrous thrilling, 1 am almost dumb, and 
i Y ; 
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Within, I hear the call of the spirit. I love in silence to 
try to unravel its message, and I wish ever to hear what 
mien have said the call meant to them. 

Away in North Yorkshire is a valley. Close by the 
river is an old gray church. On the lower slopes are 
stretches of green dotted with flowers, and towering over 
all are heights of bare rock scarred with the scraping 
of the ice-floes of bygone ages. Life is like that valley. 
There is the church, which I make broad enough to in- 
clude all men’s attempts to explain the Unseen; there are 
the flowers of men’s lives; and above all are the scars of 
the great tragic changes of life. 

I cannot but think that the whole of life is as beauti- 
ful as the picturesque valley, but just now I miss the 
beauty because my eyes are fixed on the wounds made by 
the grinding of strife. Some day the scars will take their 
due place in the landscape of life. 

The future? I do not know. I may believe as I do 
now, or I may not. Once more I may have to leave be- 
hind much that I now prize. So be it. But. whatever 
changes may come to me I hope that I may try to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before the Unseen. 

(Tuer Enp.) 
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Personal Reminiscences 


Of Some Distinguished Unitarian Clergymen Whom I 
Knew Forty-fibe Years Ago. 


ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 
A TRUE poet, like John Pierpont (though less emi- 


nent as such), as well as a true preacher, and 

withal a sweet-souled man, was JoHN W. CHApD- 
wick. His poems were considerable in number, and 
some of them very fine both in conception and expression. 
He was not a scholar in the accepted sense of that word, 
but as a thinker he was thorough, earnest, and brave,— 
combining radicalism of thought with gentleness and sym- 
pathy of statement. Mr. Chadwick was more fortunate 
than most of his radical brethren in the ministry in that 
he had a congregation which, at the start, was in full har- 
mony with his progressive tendencies, and which retained 
him, without criticism or molestation, through a long 
and useful pastorate. Humanly speaking, Mr. Chadwick 
died too young. 


Ropert CoLLyER was not a New York minister in my 
professional days, arriving there after I had left the 
ministry ; but as I had some acquaintance with him, and 
as he was a distinguished figure among Unitarian minis- 
ters, I cannot willingly omit him from these reminis- 
cences. My acquaintance with Mr. Collyer began in 
1862, when he preached the sermon for my graduating 
class at the Meadville Theological School. Once to know 
Robert Collyer was always to know him, for he was ever 
the same quaint, humorous, hearty, and genial man. I 
doubt if Mr. Collyer—who was first a Methodist and 
then a Unitarian—knew at any time just what his the- 
ology was, but the nature of his religion, I think, was 
never in question either by himself or others. His 
preaching was not at all of the learned or professional 
sort, but it was always heated clear through with his 
warm and lively emotions. ‘The last interview I had 
with Mr. Collyer was when I called upon him several 
years ago in one of his summer sojournings in Glouces- 
ter. I noticed then that the amplitude of his form had 
markedly increased since I last saw him, especially in 
the ventral region, and in taking leave of him I jokingly 
commented on his enlarged physical sphericity as a sign 
of leisure and good living. Putting his hand on my 
shoulder, he said: “You are wrong there, my boy. 
Brother Beecher once said to me that when the Lord 
loves a man He gives him plenty of bowels. ‘That’s 
my case.” Never before had I heard obesity accounted 
for as a special mark of divine favor. But let the 
doctors decide. 


My acquaintance with the distinguished Unitarian 
clergymen of Boston began in 1862, but was not advanced 
to anything like friendship with some of them until 
several years later. To call the roll of these men is to 
mention some great names,—great in their own religious 
denomination if not in the country at large——Nathaniel 
L. Frothingham, Cyrus A. Bartol, Edward Everett Hale, 
James Freeman Clarke, Ezra Stiles Gannett, Rufus Ellis, 
George E. Ellis, William R. Alger, George Putnam, Sam- 
uel K. Lothrop, Samuel Barrett, George H. Hepworth, 
Minot J. Savage. Ten of these thirteen men were then, 
or later, honored with the degree of D.D., and all of 
them were distinguished either as preachers, scholars, 
hymnologists, or men of letters,—some of them in all 
of these capacities. I ought by courtesy to include 
in this roll the noted sailor-preacher at Bethel Chapel, 
Father Taylor, who, though nominally a Methodist, was 
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supported in his mission chiefly by Unitarians, and was 
often a speaker at their May Meetings. Father Taylor 
was a warm admirer of Emerson, a close personal friend 
of Dr. Bartol and other liberal clergymen, and had a 
Unitarian son-in-law to whom he used to allude as “that 
delightful sinner.” 
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Dr. N. L. FrorHincuam was near the end of his life 
when I first met him, and was even then stricken with 
blindness; but he already had achieved a brilliant repu- 
tation as a scholar, poet, and preacher. His personal 
bearing was exceedingly gentle and refined, and his son, 
—O. B. Frothingham—inherited that bearing to the 
full. 


Dr. Cyrus A. Barrot, of all the Unitarian ministers of 
Boston, came nearest to being sui generis. He was never 
an orator, and yet was one of the most interesting, 
charming, and original of preachers. His manner and 
style as a public speaker was sometimes utterly fantastic 
and even amusing, and yet at other times it was wholly 
subduing and affecting. He was radical in his thinking, 
but tempered it with a certain conservative quality. He 
never ranked himself as a Unitarian, maintaining both 
for himself and his church a thoroughly independent 
position. His fellowship knew no bounds of creed or 
class, and he was admired and loved by every one who 
knew him intimately. His eccentricity in and out of the 
pulpit made him distinctive among men and ministers. 
On the street he was as often seen running as walking. — 
In his old-fashioned but hospitable home on Chestnut 
Street at the West End he never admitted any of the 
“modern improvements,” ruling out both gas and fur- 
nace, depending on oil for lighting, and one big stove 
in the hall and open fireplaces elsewhere for heating. 
He had some fine and costly pictures, but possessed com- 
paratively few books, living near to the old Atheneum 
Library, which was one of his familiar haunts to the end 
of his days. As a specimen of his occasionally startling 
eccentricity of conduct this authentic one will suffice: 
On a certain occasion he was entertaining at his house 
the Boston Association of Unitarian Ministers, and as 
they dropped in he received and chatted with each one, 
exchanging with some of them not a little badinage, as 
he was exceedingly capable of doing in quite a brilliant 
way,—this lightsome occupation preventing him from 
observing that finally all had arrived who were expected, 
and that the hour for formally opening the meeting had 
come. It was now his duty as host to offer prayer, but 
when the moderator called upon him for such service he 
did not find himself exactly in a praying mood. But 
something had to be done; so, without moving from his 
place near the door, he simply turned and faced his audi- 
ence, and with clasped hands and trembling eyelids said, 
in his peculiarly tenuous voice, “O Lord, we are all here. 
Amen.’ Dr. Bartol also had the distinction of being the 
richest clergyman in Boston, and was a little sensitive 
over the occasional mention of that fact,—defending 
himself, however, by declaring that his riches came 
through no worldly scheming of his own, but through 
an unexpected and extraordinary rise in some real estate 
which he had bought at a low figure. He owned a sum- 
mer home in Manchester-by-the-Sea, where he erected 
a lofty tower, into which he could retire and—pulling 
up after him the steps which led to its upper region—be 
alone with the sky and his own skyey thoughts. I once 
passed part of a Sunday alone in that tower myself while 
its Owner was away on ministerial service, and I de- 
scended from it to pass a long evening with the doctor 
and his wife in their near-by home. As the evening ad- 
vanced no lamps were lighted, but we sat grouped around 
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the blazing wood-fire in the ample fireplace,—the doctor 
on one side and his spirituelle little wife on the other. 
She was knitting, in spite of its being Sunday evening, 
and he was occasionally prodding the fire with a long 
poker, and talking on and on in a half-rapt manner, as 
he was often wont to do when he had glad auditors. The 
occasion was altogether delightful, and I am still pleas- 
ingly haunted by the memory of those two silver-haired 
heads and ethereal forms silhouetted against the sombre 
background of the large room in which we sat. 


Thrift, Horatio, Thrift. 
ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


bundle of discarded hose and sweaters looks good 

for nothing but the rag-bag. More curiously con- 
sidered by the creative eye of imagination, discarded 
sweaters are discovered to contain potential petticoats 
and small sweaters for little children, hoods and toques, 
leggings, mittens, wristers, and bed-socks. There may 
be many other uses which will later suggest themselves 
to thrifty experimenters; but these eight will do very 
well as a beginning, in the interests of the many relief 
societies working for war-victims across the sea. 

Silk sweaters, especially, lend themselves to secondary 
incarnations that are not only useful but comely, if the 
designer is skilful and careful, and the same is true of 
silk hose, whose varied uses will be detailed later. 

Assuming that the sweater is not discarded until the 
holes in the elbows are beyond the arts of camouflage, 
one may attack it with shears and needle and thread 
and command it to do its eight bits for the general wel- 
fare of the world. As the largest garment should always 
be made first, one should cut for a child’s petticoat for 
the first reincarnation. To make this accurately, one 
should first measure the distance below the arm-hole for 
the length of the petticoat. Then fold the sweater so 
that the two front edges are exactly together, and pin or 
baste the rest of the garment so that the two sides are 
evenly together all around the bottom. Then, using the 
length obtained under the arm for a measure, mark a 
line across from the folded fronts to the arm-hole and 
to the middle of the back. Carefully cut the sweater 
across on this line and closely overcast the cut edge of 
the lower part, which is to make the petticoat. When it 
is overcast, gather it all around the top, putting most of 
the fulness in the back, which comes where the front of 
the sweater was. Sew up the two front edges, leaving 
about six inches or more for the placket-hole, and put a 
one-inch band of cambric or muslin over the gathered top 
and a button on one end of the band and a button-hole 
on the other, and one will have a petticoat that may 
mean for some child the difference between pitiful dis- 
comfort and near-warmth, at least. Little sweaters 
can be made from other discarded garments to go with 
these petticoats, so that a shivering child may be warmly 
clad from what the careless rich throw away. Almost any 
one, with any knack, can cut a pattern for a child’s 
sweater from looking at a larger-sized one; but if one 
lacks that knack, one can buy a pattern of a child’s waist 
at any shop that keeps fashion-sheets. 

The top of the amputated sweater has usually enough 
good material in it to make hoods, toques, mittens, wrist- 
ers, and bed-slippers. If the sleeves are not too much 
worn, they can be re-fortified with a patch at the elbow, 
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evident that from cast-off sweaters alone one may make 
a complete outfit for a child from his: head to his heels. - 
The bed-socks, which may be made in various sizes ac- 
cording to the material to be used, may be cut from a pat- 
tern obtainable by ripping up one of the bed-socks which 
are sold at all five-and-ten-cent stores all over the United 
States, and increasing or diminishing its size as one 
wishes. Wristers any novice can make without direc- 
tions. If one wishes, they may be finished with a cro- 
cheted edge. The mittens are a little more difficult be- 
cause of the thumb. Cut the pattern of a mitten from a 
child’s mitten or from a child’s hand, outlined on a piece 
of paper, being careful to allow a long wrist for the mit- 
ten. Lay the outside of the pattern-hand on a fold of 
the sweater material and cut out the hand so that its wrist 
will come, if possible, where the sweater is drawn in by 
seaming. As the outer side of the mitten is cut on a fold 
of the cloth, there will be no seam in the mitten save on 
its inner side and at the finger-tip end. A hole is, of 
course, left on the inside of the mitten for the thumb. 
The seam in the mitten should be about an eighth of an 
inch, and carefully overcast, or bound with silk. The 
thumb should be modelled after any thumb in a knit mit- 
ten. I have seen mittens made in this manner and so well 
pressed that one would need to look twice to discover 
that they were not knit or made by machinery. 

The reincarnations possible for discarded silk, cash- 
mere, and cotton hose are no less varied and probably 
less exploited. First of all, silk hose make excellent lin- 
ings for wool-toques and hoods that are of light weight. 
Under the magic wand of thrift, cast-off hose may also 
reappear as small hose for children, leggings, mittens, 
wristers, hoods, toques, bed-socks, stove-holders, dustless 
dusters, dry-mops, and shoe-polishers. 

In remodelling hose for the same size, one may use the 
top hem of one very hopeless pair for new heels to an- 
other. As this hem furnishes a double heel, the life of 
the reincarnated hose may be longer than in its first in- 
carnation. One cuts out the damaged heel and makes 
an exact duplicate of the part cut out, except that one 
allows for a seam, or rather a lapping. One may have 
the hem come so that there will be no new seam on the 
bottom of the heel, or no seam at the back of the heel, as 
one may see fit. But wherever the double edges are 
joined they should be sewed over and over, so that there 
will be no ridge. The rest of the heel is basted on to the 
foot by merely lapping the edges, then felled down on 
both sides so that it is perfectly flat. ‘Toes may be set in 
the same way. 

Silk hose make very dainty hoods, toques, and small 
mittens. Two hose-tops cut down the back and put to- 
gether will give the necessary width and may be cross- 
stitched together with silk, and, if not heavy enough, 
lined with two other hose-tops. 

If one wishes to emulate the Chicago firm which saves 
everything but the squeal of the pig, one may use all the 
clippings left from the manufacture of these hose by- 
products for drawn-in rugs. But this suggestion is 
negligible in‘a day when there are few hands that cannot 
be better employed than in making such rugs. Moreover, 
one would not cheat the rag-bag until it had to give up its 
ancient and honorable position in the household. With 
a paper-shortage confronting the world, alongside of all 
the other shortages, the rag-bag must not be forced to 
Hooverize till its victories, like those of Pyrrhus, undo 
it! 

Meantime, let those who are about to quitclaim to the 
rag-bag hose and sweaters that have seen better days 
consider well whether they are throwing away something 
which may help to conserve the lives of little children, 
who may hold in their hands the sceptre of ages to be. 
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The Spirit of Lafayette. 


An historical sermon on the one hundred and sixty-first 
anntbersary of the birth of the dearest friend France 
eber gabe to America. 


REV. ROBERT P. DOREMUS. 


“Hold such in honor: because for the work of Christ he came 
nigh unto death, hazarding his life to supply that which was lack- 
ing in your service.”—PuiL, ii. 29, 30 (American Revised Ver- 
sion). 


HESE words were written by Paul about his friend 
| Epaphroditus, whom he describes in his letter to the 
church at Philippi as “my brother and. fellow- 
worker and fellow-soldier, and your messenger and min- 
ister to my need.” We may apply it with entire fitness 
in reverent admiration for Lafayette, the great French 
patriot and world-citizen, the anniversary of whose birth 
America, jointly with our sister republic France, observes 
on September 6. Messenger and minister of need, Wash- 
ington and his fellow-patriots found him in the Revolu- 
tion through which America achieved nationhood. 
Frenchman by birth, citizenship, primal loyalty, we claim 
him also as an American. ‘Though his dust rests in the 
soil of France, his memory is enshrined forever in Ameri- 
can hearts. Because of his generous, brave effort which 
was a factor in the establishment of the independence of 
the United States of America, he is immortal. 

For the work of Christ he came nigh unto death. Such 
deeds as those of Lafayette may rightly be called a part 
of the work of Christ. In the present ‘crisis, which is 
virilizing and vitalizing our faith and experience, we are 
learning anew that the work of Christ is the work of lift- 
ing, freeing, ennobling, human life and _ institutions. 
Wherever shackles are being stricken off, wherever men 
and women are striving to give freedom and opportunity 
to their fellows, there is the living Christ and his work. 
The Christ men love and honor in this year 1918 is the 
virile, vital Christ, the Christ of the trenches, the Christ 
of the hospitals, the Christ of loyal hearts and homes. — 

Hazarding his life to supply that which was lacking in 
your service. How much was wanting in those days 
when Lafayette came from France! There was lack of 
material, resources, money, equipment, and provision for 
the army. There was lack of credit. ‘There was lack of 
idealism, of sustained and courageous purpose, among the 
American people. There was lack of unity in the coun- 
cils of the government. In these distraught days Lafay- 
ette came, a young man aglow with the passion for liberty. 
“At the first news of the quarrel,” he said, “my heart was 
enrolled in it.” Fitting out a ship, he escaped the vigi- 
lance of the French authorities, and, sailing from Spain, 
landed with eleven companions at Georgetown, 5.C., 
April 24,1777. Offering his services as a volunteer with- 
out pay, he was accepted into the American service. Con- 
gress voted to him the title of Major-General. As an 
officer he performed a creditable and valuable part in the 
war. After the recognition of American independence 
by France and the signing of a treaty of alliance in 1778, 
Lafayette was given leave of absence, went to France, 
and secured from the French Government an auxiliary 
corps. The spiritual effect of Lafayette’s service to 
America was even greater than this military service. His 
personality and his allegiance to America’s cause over- 
came Washington’s prejudice against foreign aid and 
changed the attitude of many Americans toward a French 
alliance. Moreover, Lafayette’s desire to serve the cause 
of liberty for its own sake was a vital spiritual force. 
He not only enlisted French sympathy and aid for Amer- 
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ica, but he revived the courage and purpose of Ameri- 
cans. As men like Thomas Paine kept the spirit of their 
countrymen from failing by their resolute challenge to 
American heroism and endurance, so men like Lafayette 
from without brought by their enthusiastic allegiance new 
hope and resolution. 

There were other foreigners who served this country 
ably and well in the revolutionary struggle. Kosciusko, 
the Polish patriot, was a man of Lafayette’s spirit. His 
part in the establishment of American independence 
places us under bonds to deliver Poland from the Teuton, 
and to establish it in its ancient rights and freedom, a 
reunited people. We cannot forget in these days that 
we received substantial German aid in the Revolution. 
Besides De Kalb, a Bavarian by birth, a Frenchman by 
adoption, who came with Lafayette, there was Baron 
von Steuben, Prussian soldier and officer, who had made 
a career in the Seven Years’ War, had been a member 
ot the staff of Frederick the Great, and, upon his retire- 
ment, had been for some years Grand Marshal to the 
Prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen. 

The military service of von Steuben was undoubtedly 
superior to that of Lafayette. The German was the 
trained and experienced officer. The Frenchman was a 
mere boy, his future all before him. Yet Lafayette 
gave to America that which von Steuben could not give. 
Lafayette lives forever in the hearts of Americans, 
kindling their ideals, stimulating their love of liberty, 
inspiring them even to this great day to deeds of loyalty 
and sacrifice. ‘The master-word of Germany is “effi- 
ciency.” The master-word of the lovers of liberty is 
“soul.” Mechanic efficiency can never generate soul, 
but the soul of a free people can create for its necessity 
effective tools. ‘To-day the free peoples of earth gird 
themselves in the strength of a conquering ideal and 
march forward to glorious victory. 

Lafayette’s service to America was typical of his whole 
life. When America’s struggle was won, he devoted 
himself to liberty in France. His part in the history of 
his own country commands respect and admiration. He 
was powerful in throwing off the tyrannies which France 
suffered. Yet he resisted with all his power, and at the 
risk of his life, those mad excesses into which ruthless 
demagogues led the French people. In 1789 he helped 
to transform the Assembly of Notables into the National 
Assembly, and was among those who demanded that 
Louis XVI. convoke the States General. On July 11, 
1789, he wrote a declaration of rights, which was mod- 
elled upon the American Declaration of Independence. 
He was responsible for the adoption of the tricolor, so 
that as we look at the flag of France flying with our own 
flag and with the flags of our other allies we may think 
of it as not only the flag of France but as peculiarly the 
flag of Lafayette. Lafayette championed the principle of 
popular representation, urged trial by jury, worked for 
religious tolerance and the freedom of the press, sought 
the gradual abolition of slavery, and, though he was him- 
self a noble, tried to secure the abolishment of titles of 
nobility and the suppression of the privileged orders. 

Hated by the throne because of his progressive princi- 
ples, he was even more hated by the fanatical republi- 
cans. Opposing their violent excesses, he said :— 


[SEPTEMBER 5 1918 


“It is necessary that the reign of the clubs should give 
way to the reign of law, their disorganizing maxims to 
the true principles of liberty, their mad fury to the calm 
courage of a nation which knows its rights and defends 
them. The soldiers are asking themselves if it is really 
the cause of liberty and of the constitution which they 
are defending. I beg of the National Assembly to give 
orders that the instigators of the crimes and violences 
committed . . . should be prosecuted and punished as 
guilty of treason. I beg of the Assembly to take effica- 
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cious means to make constitutional authority respected 
...and to give the army the assurance that the Constitu- 
tion will receive no hurt from within whilst brave 
Frenchmen are shedding their blood in defence of 
the frontiers.” 


Lafayette tried vainly to impress upon his compatriots 
the true nature of liberty, its disciplines, its law. He 
struggled against the triumph of that mad frenzy which 
alienated the supporters of France abroad and which led 
the poet Coleridge to write sadly,— 


“The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion! In mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain!” 


For the time being Lafayette failed, but his spirit en- 
tered into that France which after many vicissitudes 
found itself and mastered its own soul. The spirit of 
Lafayette is the spirit which was the genius of young 
America, which framed our institutions, which governed 
and still governs our leaders and sustains order and law 
against foment and disloyalty. The plea of President 
Wilson against mob violence well expresses the spirit of 
Lafayette. For these as well as for constitutional pro- 
cedure and liberty, Lafayette pleaded and struggled. 

Lafayette was charged with treason. He was acquit- 
ted, but his enemies the Jacobins sent men to seize him 
at the front, where he was in command of an army. He 
fled to the enemy, and was imprisoned by the Austrians 
at Olmuts for five years. He was treated with great 
cruelty. It was not until-1797 that Lafayette’s liberty 
was obtained by Bonaparte, and not until 1799 was he 
permitted to return to France. 

Lafayette remained unshaken in his principles. He 
voted against both the consulate and the empire. Na- 
poleon attempted in vain to bribe him to his support by 
offers of high office. “It is not for having abandoned 
Napoleon that posterity will be able to reproach France,” 
he said when the end came to Bonaparte’s career, “but, 
alas! for having followed him too far.” Lafayette had 
an active part in the revolution of 1830 which forced the 
abdication of Charles X. and placed Louis Philippe on 
the French throne as a constitutional monarch, disposing 
forever of the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and 
guaranteeing to France those liberties for which Lafay- 
ette had contended. Lafayette died May 20, 1834. These 
are the words of a writer in the year of his death :-— 


“He lived for mankind. So long, indeed, as he could 
urge forward the cause of liberty the energies of his 
mind were incessantly at work. Possessed of the 
characteristics of a patriot, with integrity, firmness, 
and independence of character, he labored for forty 
years and upwards as the champion of human rights.” 


In his “Ode in Memory of the American Volunteers 
Fallen for France,’ which was to be read before the 
statue of Lafayette and Washington on Decoration Day, 
May 30, 1916, Alan Seeger wrote of those whose fate he 
was soon to share :— 


“Yet sought they neither recompense nor praise. 


Nay, rather, France, to you they rendered thanks 
(Seeing they came for honor, not for gain), 
Who, opening to them your glorious ranks, 

Gave them that grand occasion to excel, 

That chance to live the life most free from stain, 
And that rare privilege of dying well. 


Now heaven be praised 
_ That in that hour that most imperilled her, 
-Menaced her liberty who foremost raised 
-Europe’s bright flag of freedom, some there were 
Who, not unmindful of the antique debt, 
‘Came back the generous path of Lafayette.” 
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This year America honors Lafayette with an honor 
which is not of words only or even of grateful affection, 
but of deeds; honors him through the loyalties and sac- 
rifices of her soldiers and of her civilians. ‘To-day the 
spirit of Lafayette is the spirit of America as America 
offers all that she has and is in the cause of freedom, of 
justice, of democracy! 


“See here—our flag for which men died; 
See here—our nation, freedom’s pride; 
See here—our God who still is guide. 

Hail! Year of Jubilee appear! 
‘Lafayette, we’re here!’ ” 


for freedom and Humanity. 


The Source of Courage. 


O one can be more brave or dauntless than the true 
Christian philosopher. Everything gives way to 
his largeness of heart; if one denies him all that 

earth can give, he has wings wherewith to fly, and find his 
refuge in God. He knows no limits; he lives on earth as 
a man wholly in heaven, unmoved amid the storm of pas- 
sions. He yields in everything, save in the greatness of 
his courage, and by yielding he surpasses those who fancy 
to eclipse him. 

He uses the supports of life no further than necessity 
obliges him. .. . Daily he adds new lights of virtue to 
those he has already, until at length he comes unto Him 
who is the Fountain of Light, in whose light he shall in- 
deed see light, when the glory of truth shall have scattered 
the darkness of all enigmas in the day of perfect bliss— 
Gregory of Nazianzus. 7 


There are, in this loud stunning tide - 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 
—John Keble. 


For this commandment which I command thee this day, 
it is not too hard for thee, neither is it far off. It is not 
in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for 
us to heaven, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear 
it, that we may do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, 
and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we may 
do it? But the word is very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and 
in thy heart, that thou mayest do it—Deuteronomy 
HUH. II-T4. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, Thou who hast made the human heart 
and dost tent within it, help us to find Thee there. Grant 
us that peace which comes of knowing Thee and Thy sus- 
taining strength. In temptation may we shelter our- 
selves in Thy presence and may we find Thy tender care 
sufficient for us in all of life’s distresses. From that 
sacred place of meeting with Thee, our own hearts, may 
we go forth with unfailing courage to meet our duties 
faithfully, and to face all dangers unafraid. Go Thou 
with us that our strength shall fail not. We ask it in the 
name of Jesus Christ, who walked the way to Calvary 
in Thy strength. Amen. 
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The Story of Hackley School. 


GEORGE ILES, 
One of the Trustees. 


lady, with wisdom and resolve in her glance, es- 

corts a visitor through her mansion and grounds. 
They reach a knoll whence a charming view of the Hud- 
son and its valley, wooded to the shore, is spread before 
them. As this visitor surveys the large and commodious 
home of his hostess, as he remarks the beauty of its set- 
ting, he exclaims, “What a capital place for a 
school!” ‘The hostess was Mrs. Hackley, her 
guest was Rev. Daniel Webster Morehouse, 
and the place was the homestead at Tarrytown 
acquired by Mr. Caleb B. Hackley, a coal- 
miner of Scranton, from the estate of Mr. 
Webb, the famous shipbuilder. 

Mr. Morehouse was a devoted leader of the 
American Unitarian Association, and never did 
he render it a better service than when he 
offered Mrs. Hackley his suggestion that morn- 
ing. She accepted it with characteristic energy. 
A few days thereafter, in counsel with 
her friends, a board of trustees was chosen, to 
represent the American Unitarian Association, 
in whom the school about to take form was to 
be vested. Rev. Theodore C. Williams, for- 
merly pastor of All Souls Church, New York, 
was appointed head-master. His work, and 
that of “The Shepherdess,” his wife, laid secure 
foundations for Hackley School. Their aim, 
happily fulfilled with every passing year, was 
to build here a home as well as a school. Be- 
yond lessons, discipline, and drill, the pupils 
are a family, with kindness and reason for their 
law, with good-will and good breeding as their distinctions. 
At first the attendance did not overtax the Hackley 
mansion. Soon the pressure of applicants demanded 
more room. Mrs. Hackley then bought the Andrews 
estate, of about seventy acres of rolling land, half a mile 
from her threshold. On a hill crest, commanding superb 
views in every quarter, the present buildings were erected 
from plans drawn by Mr. Wheelwright of Boston. They 
form as handsome a group as America can show. They 
comprise the Main Building, the Philip Savage House, 
the Hale ‘Tower, the Raymond Building, the Goodhue 
Memorial Hall and Chapel, and the Gymnasium. ‘These 
form the Upper School. The Lower School, for the 
younger pupils, is conducted in the original Hackley man- 
sion. Here, under the control and care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold F. Avery, a stream of well-trained boys proceed 
to the Upper School year by year. 

Splendidly housed and thoroughly equipped, what of 
the curriculum of Hackley School? It is of the approved 
and tested type which leads to matriculation when pupils 
pass to a college or a university. Not seldom a pupil 
on graduation goes directly to bread-winning, for which 
he finds his studies hete a worthy preparation. On these 
studies the present conflict in Europe has left a significant 
mark. Spanish has been introduced, while German is 
now optional. 

Wander at will through the class-rooms, the labora- 
tories, the campus, or the playgrounds, and note how 
happy and cheery are the faces. We feel that it is good 
to be here. From Mr. Gage, the head-master, to his 
youngest assistant, every man in the faculty is helpful 


A MORNING in June twenty years ago. An elderly 
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and kind. When puzzles in algebra, in geographical 
definition, or in syntax worry a lad, he seeks light from 
a master as his personal friend. One day a young 
Clevelander told me, “I’d stand on my head for Daddy 
X.” And yet every one knows that a code, justly 
framed and strictly enforced, stands behind all this 
cordiality. When a pupil transgresses the Hackley stat- 
utes, he dismisses himself, with a regret that may last 
his lifetime. 

An excellent rule at Hackley is that its masters stay 
there. When old boys return to the hill they are greeted 
by their old friends, Mr. Gage, Herr Schmidt, Mr. Green, 
Mr. Pierce, and Mr. Bogues. Usually their first wel- 
come is from Mr. Benson, better known as “Benny,” who 
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HACKLEY SCHOOL, WHERE THE STUDENTS A 


extends “first aid” to chilled and hungry visitors when 
they arrive in a snowstorm. 

Hospitality to former pupils centres in the Alumni Hall 
which crowns the Raymond Building, with accommoda- 
tion for fifty guests. Until this year, when war laid a 
ruthless hand on our calendar, the alumni held their 
annual dinner on the evening before the yearly play. 
When peace follows war the normal programme will be 
resumed. ‘Then, in this cosy Hall we may expect many 
a Hackley veteran to recite his hairbreadth ’scapes, his 
feats of skill and daring on land and sea. All told, about 
one hundred and twenty-five of our boys are enlisted in 
the Army or Navy of the United States. Members of 
the staff now in khaki are Messrs. Brunson, Chute, Cook, 
and Newell. Mr. Richard M. Page, an alumnus and a 
trustee, is a lieutenant in the Signal Corps. A cadet corps, 
duly uniformed and drilled, represents the School when 
the soldiery of Tarrytown are on parade. 

Four of our alumni have rendered the supreme sacri- 
fice on the field of honor,—Alan N. Ash, Edgar P. Black, 
Douglas MacMonagle, and Alan Seeger, the poet. 

What the present dreadful war in Europe really is, and 
what it means as Right faces Wrong, has been vividly 
presented to the School by Capt. Arthur Hunt Chute, 
brother of Mr. Aubrey Chute, one of our masters. Capt. 
Chute fought for two years in the First Canadian Con- 
tingent, suffering wounds which entailed prolonged 
treatment in an army hospital. He is an accom- 
plished and moving speaker, and a writer of re- 
markable power. “The Real Front,” from his pen was 


issued by Harpers’ last spring. Its interest culmi- oi 


th 
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nates in the chapter entitled “Crossing Death Valley by 
Daylight.” 

Other themes than those of battle arouse the enthu- 
siasm of our boys. One golden evening brought us Mr. 
George Haven Putnam, whose father was the publisher 
and friend of Washington Irving. How the creator of 
Rip Van Winkle impressed a lad of fourteen is just the 
story to rivet the attention of other lads of fourteen. 
We trust that next winter will bring us Mr. Putnam for 
a second visit. At another time the late Dr. James 
Douglas, president of the Phelps, Dodge Company, 
showed us admirable pictures of the winning of copper 
from its ores. He gave us then and there many fine 


specimens of ore from the Copper Queen Mine for our 


‘CAUSE THE MASTERS ARE HELPFUL FRIENDS. 


museum. Again the scene changes, and Mr. George F. 
Clifton of Los Angeles throws on our screen his pictures 
of boys and girls, of flowers, shrubbery and trees, of 
canyon and cataract, aglow with every tint and hue of 
nature. As noteworthy was an hour with Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, as he depicted life in the Rocky Mountains with 
the charm of a poet as well as of a born story-teller. 
Every talk and address may be followed by questions 
from young hearers. A dozen years ago Mr. Henry W. 
Kent, now secretary of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, was librarian of the Grolier Club. One 
winter evening he told us, in masterly fashion and with 
full illustration, how step by step books had been devel- 
oped from simple manuscripts. One of the boys who 
came to the platform with queries told Mr. Kent that he 
had a few incunabula which he was striving to read and 
understand. “Come to the Grolier Club, and bring me 
your books,” said Mr. Kent. That boy was Alan Seeger, 
and a firm friendship between these two lovers of good 
books lasted until Alan Seeger was slain in battle. 

Of course Commencement Day is the high festival of 
the Hackley year. Its orators are drawn from the lead- 
ing colleges and universities of America, usually in the 
persons of their presidents. Our platform has thus pre- 
- sented Presidents Pritchett, Garfield, Faunce, Perry, and 
Stryker. We can advance just one step higher, when the 
engagements of Exx-President Taft relax sufficiently to 
enable him to say yes to our invitation. 

Mr. Taft’s portrait, duly signed, occupies the place of 
honor in the school office. Beside it are ranged portraits 
of other Presidents of the United States, all from the 
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burin of a warm friend of Hackley, Mr. George F. C. 
Smillie, the leading portrait-engraver of America. Other 
portraits, mostly photographic, with autographs, adorn 
the walls of Mr. Gage’s reception-room. Literature is 
represented by Bryant, Clemens, Dickens, Eliot, Holmes, 
Irving, Lincoln, Longfellow, Parkman, Stevenson, and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Invention and discovery have 
their sponsors in two photographs inscribed to Hackley 
School by Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas Alva 
Edison. A companion picture is that of Michael Fara- 
day, one of the great researchers of all time. 

On my desk this morning is the June number of the 
Hackley Magazine. It is marked as the eighth issue of 
the eighteenth volume. This number presents no fewer 
than five short stories, attesting a standard that 
would do credit to the monthly of a college. 
And no wonder, for the editor of these pages is 
a son of Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln, the famous 
novelist. 

We ancient friends of Hackley School who 
occupy the front row at the yearly play ear- 
nestly desire to see a play written by one of our 
boys. We should not marvel if James Free- 
man Lincoln proved to be that very dramatist. 
Last April our Dramatic Club gave “The Road 
to Yesterday,” with a vim and finish worthy of 
a Broadway playhouse. And the beginnings 
on our stage were slight and feeble enough. At 
first our entertainments consisted in the recital 
of poems, chiefly humorous pieces from Hood, 
Saxe, and Holmes. Then, under the guidance 
of Mr. Volney Streamer, long a member of 
Mr. Edwin Booth’s company, a play was pre- 
sented, and with a success warranting its firm 
hold as a yearly event. The life and soul of 
our Dramatic Club is Mr. Bogues. ' Invariably, 
at the final fall of the curtain, our players toss 
him skyward as a token of a fondness too deep 
for words. 

The Hackley Glee Club is always to the fore at our 
annual play. On several occasions our pupils of good 
voices, well trained, have rendered solos as an added at- 
traction. But, truth to tell, the exercises of the play- 
ground are in much higher favor than those of the music- 
room. During the past school year our boys confronted 
the pupils of several other capital schools. ‘Thanks to 
Mr. Brunson, the director of athletics and games, victory 
perched on the Hackley banner five times in six. 

Before we descend the winding hill to catch our train, 
we enter the beautiful Goodhue Chapel. Every Sunday 
afternoon throughout the school year its pulpit is occu- 
pied by a distinguished clergyman. Within these hos- 
pitable walls all phases of the Christian faith are wel- 
come. It was an occasion marked with a white stone 
when, last spring, Rev. Dilworth R. Lupton of Louisville 
spoke to the School. This honored alumnus was once a 
master at the Lower School. The music of this chapel 
deserves a word of praise. It is led by a choir trained 
and directed by Mr. Charles T. Griffes, a young com- 
poser steadily rising into national fame. Usually we have 
a fine solo from Mr. Bogues, to bring to a full circle his 
services to our beloved School. 


The attempt in these days to raise partisan strife in 
politics is equally blameworthy and unpatriotic, and we 
trust that all who are guilty of it, on both sides, will be 
roundly defeated at the coming elections. Anathema be 
every act that diverts from the winning of the war! 
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Candle-light Service. 
(Star Island.) 


BENJAMIN C. WOODBURY. 


The last lamp gleams. To silent inner call 

The faithful pilgrim worshippers of night, 

A solemn dim procession, in the light 

Of glowing lanterns, to the chapel small 

Their winding pathway wend, where one and all 
In mute surprise and holy wonder plight 
Supreme allegiance ’mid divine delight, 

While on their heads the dews of mercy fall. 


Forth from the mount, transfigured in the stream 
Of shifting silver light, they downward pass 
And vanish in the evening’s softening beam, 
Like mystic mummers celebrating mass; 
The candles fade to moonlight’s mellow gleam,— 
“A cloister mirrored in a sea of glass. 
Honotuiu, Hawan. 


In the Company of Cliffs. 
FRED W. FISCHER. 


Bold rocks are a fertile pasture for 
growths other than lichens and seaweed. 
Have you ever been to Nahant, on the 
Massachusetts coast? If not, you and I 
will go—to-day. 

We will climb to the top of the ragged 
cliffs and gaze on the surf whirling and 
boiling below us. There are caverns deep 
under the rocks, and the tide rushes un- 
ceasingly through them, grinding and 
shearing and moaning. ‘The foam comes 
up white, a wild, peculiar white, where it 
whips over rocks just below the surface. 
Seething, swirling, upcurling, this living 
snow of the sea laves at the foot of the 
jagged cliffs. Inspiring is the scene be- 
low us. ae 

Here on this bold, out-thrust promon- 
tory of Nahant is the full play and frolic 
of the sea—the sea at its broadest and 
best, the sea in its most majestic mood. 
Here we look not upon the sea under the 
fluctuating influence of the occasional 
storm, whipped into tumult by the spas- 
modic anger of a temporary ruler, but the 
sea under quiet skies, exerting its full, 
year-long strength, showing its own deter- 
mined, unbridled will. It is the sea at its 
mighty, aggressive normal. We may watch 
for hours and never tire. This drama of 
the ocean battling with the land—this age- 
old struggle of titanic forces fighting for a 
supremacy never to be gained—draws from 
us enthusiastic admiration. Irresistibly we 
are attracted to scenes in which nature 
plays on a mighty scale. We admire the 
elemental, the primal, the massive. Here 
is a candor in nature, a reversion to simple 
and naked truths, that commands respect, 
stimulates wonder, refreshes thought. We 
watch white surf asurge on angry rocks and 
cannot remain passive, neutral. The whole 
being awakens; something within longs to 
take wild wings like a bird and soar over 
cliffs and waves and sea. Our thoughts 
reach out afar and bathe; we are lifted up, 
and we breathe in a new and inspiring 
medium. 

There is a Maker of rocks and moun- 
tains. With our feet on the shore of Na- 
hant this is an axiom. Here the personality 
of the Creator of the everlasting hills is 
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near—at our very elbows. Here his handi- 
work is fresh, unaltered, undimmed. The 
commercial modifications of man are not 
here; his mania for remodelling the face 
of the earth to suit his advancing, over- 
riding, appropriating civilization mars not, 
his superficialities mantle not, these cliffs. 
The finger-prints of a vast Power are still 
on the clay, are impressed deep in the 
granite. 

On the rise of. ground inland from the 
cliffs of trap and conglomerate we see low, 
scattered pines outlining their masses of 
green needles against the yellowed autumn 
grass. The Maker of the rocks under our 
feet is also the Creator of pines and deep 
forests and the tiny, delicate daisies of 
broad inland meadows. ‘The one God is 
builder of all—of the ant and the king, of 
the Alps and the pebble. There is for each 
object, each act, whether large or small, 
whether of momentous importance or of 
indiscernible purpose, its allotted niche in 
his universe. As much care and artistry 
are expended in the tender shading of 
grays and tans for the under side of a 
thrush’s wing as are devoted to the paint- 
ing of sunsets half a world wide. 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.” Thus of 
old the shepherd-king joyously sang as he 
looked about him on the conformations of 
the Syrian mountains which separated the 
green pasture lands of his lowly, whole- 
some youth from the broad, far horizon. 
Freshly, vividly, came the inspiring thought 
to his mind that the Watcher of shepherds 
and sheep and the kingdoms of men had 
surrounded him with a varied, beautiful 
garden in order that his body might have 
health, that his soul might absorb strength, 
and that his worshipping poet’s eyes might 
find faith in the indisputable evidences 
around him of a wondrous Creator. 

That garden is still extant,—it is with us 
this hour. Nature’s inspiration is as close 
beside us to-day as ever it was, and David 
was not more favored than you or I. Let 
us look upon the hills, or the rolling sea, 
or our rugged cliffs. The act suffices, for 
from them all comes a message unveiled. 
The wonders of nature about us compel us 
to comprehend. The sea, the cliffs, the 
hills, and we come to an understanding! 

Below, the rocks grind in the assailing 
surf. ‘The ocean perpetually eats at the 
foot of the cliffs, for the waves are hungry, 
ever hungry. Pulpit Rock looms. silent, 
isolated, unprotected, one hundred yards 
from shore. ‘The eroding power of the 
restless, resistless sea! Pulpit Rock was 
once part of the face of the cliffs. 

Not even the granite cliffs of New Eng- 
land, apparently steadfast and unchange- 
able, are proof against the Artificer. To- 
day the waves dash and break and fall back 
in spray; to-morrow they will do the same, 
but not on the same surfaces, the same 
front of the massive cliffs. Nahant will 
recede and melt away. The fretting and 
gnawing, the grinding of pebble on pebble, 
the wearing away of the world’s vast cor- 
dilleras, will never cease. The continents 
are plastic under a mighty touch; their 
shore lines possess no rigidity through the 
eons. Even this hour is the Sculptor chis- 
elling his mountains. 

As we gaze at the cliffs, comes a sense of 
security. We grow and enlarge in spirit, 
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and stand serene above minor fears and 
selfish worries. The little creeds of our 
creation—creeds that we created yesterday 
under sheltering roofs, the fruitage of our 
limited vision—we now toss aside like 
threadbare, outworn garments. Clannish 
foibles are rejected. The trivial question- 
ings of the patchwork pattern of days slip 
away. We gaze forth with a new, clear 
vision; we ascend to a plane of peace. A 
curtain has been lifted. This our dwelling- 
place is a stronger atmosphere. 

We have come back to the basic qualities 
of rocks, whose foundations are unfalter- 
ing. We shall this day as we look out from 
the promontory of Nahant make our peace 
with the God who carved the eternal hills 
on the horizon. We have reached the clear 
outlook toward the hilltops, where the 
beacons. of all races are planted. 


An Example of the Scholar’s Task. 


A good illustration of the kind of task 
which a scholar in any field of study some- 
times finds himself called upon to under- 
take is furnished in a new volume by Prof. 
Ernest DeWitt Burton of the University 
of Chicago, entitled Spirit, Soul, and Flesh. 
It is a remarkable piece of research carried 
on in connection with a Commentary on 
Galatians, on which Prof. Burton has been 
at work for more than twenty years. When 
that task was perhaps half done, he found 
it necessary, in order to make a compara- 
tively brief statement about the Pauline 
usage of “spirit” and “flesh,” to undertake 
an investigation of the meaning of these 
terms. 

It is a not uncommon impression among 
scholars that these words represent oppos- 
ing conceptions in the apostle’s thinking, 
the first one standing primarily for the 
Spirit of God and the second one rep- 
resenting a force both physical and 
moral. In other words, Paul was supposed 
to believe that the human body, because 
it is composed of matter, constitutes a 
compelling force toward immorality, and 
that virtue is achieved only by the con- 
quest and final throwing off of the body. 

To find out whether this view is true or 
false, and to make a brief statement on the 
subject in the Commentary on Galatians 
was found to call for a study of the three 
words named in the title, beginning with 
Homer and extending down to about 180 
A.D.! With this was also necessarily asso- 
ciated a study of the corresponding terms 
of the Hebrew Bible. The principal result 
of the study is stated in the last paragraph 
of only six lines: “Neither the evidence of 
contemporary usage nor that of the New 
Testament itself warrants us in finding in 
Paul or in the Johannine writings the no- 
tion that the flesh is by reason of its ma- 
teriality a force that makes compellingly 
for evil, or that a corporeal being is’ by 
virtue of that fact a sinful being.” But to — 
write that sentence demanded years of 
study. However, the sentence itself largely 
determines the interpretation of many im- 
portant passages of Paul’s writings. 

The whole series of Historical and Lin- 
guistic Studies in Literature Related to the 
New Testament, in which this volume ap- 
pears, deals with problems resembling the 
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one discussed in this volume. ‘The several 
volumes deal with questions which can be 
answered only by extended investigation, 
but on the answers to which further im- 
portant investigations depend. 


Literature. 
The Primitive Mind of Ireland. ; 


Tuer MytHonocy oF Att, Races. Volume 
III. Crrric, by J. A. Macculloch; Sravic, 
by Jan Machal; with a chapter on Baltic 
Mythology by the Editor, L. H. Gray. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Co. 1918. $6 net.— 
Those who have subscribed for this fine 
work will not be disappointed by this vol- 
ume, which is the sixth in the series to 
appear. The two sections are perhaps 
equally well done, but that on Celtic 
Mythology will be of the greater interest to 
most readers. Dr. Macculloch evidently has 
not only an abundant knowledge of his 
subject, but he writes as a man of sense, 
and so is in refreshing contrast to the 
“modern investigators” of whom he speaks, 
who “have invented a pretty but ineffectual 
mythology of their own which they foist 
upon our Celtic forefathers, who would 
have been mightily surprised to hear of it.” 
The latter were straightforward, and, 
despite the theories of the enthusiasts who 
reflect. back their ideas upon old Celtic 
tales, had neither an esoteric monotheism 
nor a secret mystery cult. It is a curious 
fact that Roman civilization and religion 
killed the myths and tales which were 
transmitted in oral forms in Gaul, so that 
what is presented here comes chiefly from 
Ireland and Wales where these influences 
were weak, and where “a type of Christian- 
ity flourished which was not altogether 
hostile to the stories of olden time, as when 
Irish paganism itself was described sym- 
bolically as desiring the dawn of a new 
day.” The reader of these fragmentary 
tales may, if he has a genuine psychological 
interest, use them as a means of penetrating 
to the back of the old Irish mind. The 
archeologist of religion will perceive how 
much folk-memory has preserved of the old 
conception of the gods, getting also many 
glimpses of primitive manners in early Ire- 
land. The different locations of Elysium— 
in hills on earth’s surface, under or over 
sea—‘“doubtless reflect the different environ- 
ments of the Celtic folk.” It is the gods’ 
land and is never associated with the dead 
nor with torment or penance. Mortals who 
go there, however, find that land tedious 
and long to return, even though favored 
with the love of goddesses. The chapters 
on the heroic myths, especially those upon 
Fionn and Arthur, are of peculiar interest, 
and the summary on Paganism and Chris- 
tianity very valuable. The latter part of the 
book presents “the pitifully scanty remnants 
of what must once have been a great 
mythology.” One regrets that so much has 
been lost, since what remains throws light 
upon important problems and especially 
upon the real nature of the beginnings of 
religious thought. The volume is provided 
with notes, a bibliography, and thirty-seven 
plates. i. 
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A Study of French Women. 


WomEN AND THE FreENcH REvoLuTION. 
By Florence Leftwich Ravenel. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1918—In the 
leisurely course of a dozen or more ani- 
mated feminine characters, Mrs. Ravenel 
places before her readers a series of as 
admirable pieces of writing as one often 
comes upon. Despite the fact that very 
much of the work is devoted to con- 
sideration of such literary figures as George 
Sand and her daughter, the book loses 
nothing of interest by reason of the limi- 
tations. Setting aside such details, how- 
ever, the reader will probably find the 
larger portion of his entertainment in the 
perusal of the essay entitled “A Woman 
Critic of Women,” by a contemporary au- 
thor. Of nearly equal excellence are sev- 
eral other articles to which we should 
like to draw the reader’s attention, such as 
“The Eternal Feminine,” “Women of 
France,” and “The Greek Woman’s 
Daughters.” Mrs. Ravenel is a careful stu- 
dent of French literature. Her volume is 
a considerable aid in the thoughtful study 
of the French literature of to-day. 


France: Her Imperishable Unity. 


Tur Farra oF France. By Maurice 
Barrés. Translated by Elisabeth Marbury. 
With a Foreword by Henry Van Dyke. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.60 net.—It-is difficult to speak 
of this book with moderation. It was 
written, not so much by M. Barrés, but 
by a host of brave young Frenchmen who 
gave their lives, in I914 and 1915, for the 
preservation of France; or, as one of them 
said, “simply that more gentillesse prevail 
in the world. M. Barrés, one of the most 
distinguished writers in France, a member 
of the French Academy and well known 
to us here, has had access to thousands of 
letters that these young poilus sent from 
the front to their homes; and from this 
material—the precious life-blood of many 
fearless and devoted spirits, as Henry Van 
Dyke calls it—he has made a study of the 
spiritual differences and the deeper unity 
of France. They were Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews, Socialists, and Traditionalists ; 
but on August 4, 1914, all differences dis- 
appeared and every Frenchman was defend- 
ing France and all that was most precious 
in his own faith. Two things M. Barrés 
emphasizes throughout the pages of his 
work: L/union sacrée, the holy union, 
which emerges with such strength and 
reality out of the “divine versatility of 
France” and the spiritual element in the 
conflict. “The spiritual element,” writes one 
of these French soldiers before he died, in 
1915, “is the dominating force of this war.” 
No one can read this book whose every 
page glows with faith and idealism without 
feeling the urge of this dominating force 
that sent and still is sending the sons of 
France to the firing line. How different the 
spirit and atmosphere here from that which 
Henri Barbusse depicts in Under Fire. 
Some of these Frenchmen were once 
pacifists. Not a few had to wrestle with 
their consciences before they handled a rifle 
with assurance. But there was not one 
out of the many thousands whose letters 
make up the body of this book who did not 
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feel the righteousness of the cause and 
willingly offer his life. “We are only one 
moment in eternal France,” writes one of 
them. “And now, off with a quick step 
and a keen eye to smash these savages,” 
writes another. “All peace that is merely 
from without is of no value unless peace 
within reigns in each and every soul,” 
writes a young Socialist who has learned 
wisdom in the agony of the trenches. “Do 
not pray,” writes one boy to his family at 
home, “in order that suffering will be 
spared me: pray that I shall bear it, and 
that I shall be given all that fortitude for 
which I hope.” “This evening,” writes ° 
another of these boys of France, “we 
start for the trenches. ‘To-night I shall 
watch over you, my gun in hand; you know 
who watches over me.” These excerpts, 
taken at random, reveal the spirit of conse- 
cration and faith that animates the young 
soldiery of France. “Probably we shall 
not remain at this great height,’ says 
Barrés, in conclusion; for he recognizes, 
with sound common sense, that no nation 
can maintain so high a level when removed 
from the dangers of invasion. He feels 
that already the religious life of the armies 
of France is not what it was in 1914 and 
1915, although he finds others who dispute 
that judgment. Yet he believes that France 
has achieved a deep-seated unity which shall 
never pass away; for the national soul, he 
says, has become converted. 


A Book Well Named. 


Tanc or Lire. By Henry Herbert 
Knibbs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—This is a well-chosen 
title. The author of Tang of Life suc- 
ceeds in conveying to his readers some- 
thing of his own enthusiasm for the “high 
country” of Arizona in brief, infrequent, 
but vividly descriptive paragraphs which 
in no wise interrupt the rapid flow of the 
narrative. The sentiment of the human 
situations never deteriorates into mawkish- 
ness, and the humor of the book, which 
finds its vehicle of expression in Bud 
Shoop’s whimsical comments on men and 
events, is the unstrained, natural folk-liu- 
mor common to a very interesting group 


of a very interesting period in American 
life. 


New Thought. 


New TuHoucut Hrarinc Mane PLain. 
By Kate Atkinson Boehme. Holyoke, Mass. : 
The Elizabeth Towne Co. Inc. 1918. $1.35 
postpaid—The contents of this work do not 
differ greatly from those of its predeces- 
sor, Mental Healing. The author compares 
her first book to the progress of a little 
brook, and she assures her readers that 
she has uttered truth only. Truth is not 
subject to error or change. 


THE HATE THAT HEALS 
By William C. Gannett 
A pamphlet on War Questions in four chapters 


I. Germany in Belgium 
II. Pacifist, or Resistant? 
III. Our ‘‘Own Belgiums” 
IV. Brothers Gone Wrong 


Price 25 cents—all profits for War Relief Work 
Address: W. C. GANNETT 
P. O. Box 9 Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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A Summer Night Adventure. 


E. S. 


Last night when I had gone to bed 
The same old stupid way, 

A moonbeam came and winked at me. 
“Come on,”’ it said, ‘‘and play.” 


So I got up and took its hand, 
And through the window wide 

We floated out, and sailed along 
Like flying, side by side. 


Across the fields and woods we went 
And over valleys low, 

And past the tops of great big hills, 
The way the eagles go. 


But in a little forest glade 
Where all the grass was green, 

We stopped to watch the fairies dance 
Around their fairy queen. 


Of palest pink their dresses were, 
And white, and shimmery blue, 
And since they were so nice to us, 
Moonbeam and I danced too! 


And then they brought us things to eat, 
Elf-honey, dew, and cakes 

Made out of rose-leaves, and white wine 
The queen from star-shine makes. 


And then—well, then we had to go, 
For it was almost day, 

But I shall go again to-night, 
For now I know the way! 


Every-day Palaces. 


ROSE BROOKS. 
BT 


“IT couldn’t see inside the palace, be- 
cause the queen and all her subjects like 
the dark, so there are no windows, but I 
know what goes on inside and I’ll tell you.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“T’ve seen palaces like it that have been 
broken into by some careless person or 
animal, and then I’ve looked in. Well, 
in the palace is a queen, sometimes several 
queens, and they have lots of babies, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them, and great 
care is taken of these babies by every one 
who lives in the palace. Babies of different 
ages are kept in different nurseries. There 
are a great many nurseries and the busy 
little people carry the babies around from 
one nursery to another to keep them always 
in air that’s just warm enough and damp 
enough. Of course the babies have to be 
fed carefully, so you see every one has to 
keep very busy. There are storerooms 
where food is being stored all the time by 
the busy workers who are forever racing 
in and out of the h—,. palace, I mean. 
When the babies get bigger, they are put 
to sleep for awhile in soft silken cradles; 
and if any thoughtless, careless person de- 
stroys their palace, these busy little people 
don’t just run off and save themselves,— 
no, they all seize the babies, the tiny babies 
and the bigger, cradled ones, and try their 
hardest to get all the babies to some safe 
place, first of all. They tug out cradles 
and all. 
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“Well, when it is time for the babies in 
their silky cradles to wake up, the little 
people are delighted, and they help each 
baby out so carefully, and tenderly unfold 
his weak little legs for him and help him to 
spread out his wings.” 

“Wings, did you say, mother? 
you telling about?” 

“Oh, lots and lots of things that I can 
think of have wings,—birds and bugs— 
and haven’t fairies wings? Now listen to 
my story. These little people keep green 
cows.” 

“Mother! There aren’t any green cows!” 
laughed Donald. “And you said every 
word was true.” 

“They aren’t our kind of cows, but these 
little people herd them as we herd cows, 
and milk them somehow.. The milk isn’t 
like cow’s milk, but the little people like 
it and use it for food, just as we like 
cow’s milk. I can see a little green cow 
now,” and mother looked intently at a 
rose-bush that scrambled over the railing 
near her. 

That was’ too much for Donald. He 
tumbled out of the hammock and looked at 
the rose-bush as hard as ever he could. 
Green cows! Whatever did mother mean! 
He couldn’t see a thing but leaves and 
thorns! 

“Now do you want to go down in the 
meadow and see the palace?” Mother be- 
gan to roll up her knitting, but suddenly 
settled back in her chair again and added, 
“But I remember you said a little while 
ago it was too hot to do anything.” 

“Oh, mother, do come on! But first 
won't you please show me a green cow?” 
Donald was still examining the rose-bush. 

“Not till we get back. They'll wait 
where they are. Can’t you see any? I 
can see a great many. Come on, I’m ready, 
if you'll get my hat.” 

Donald lost no time in getting mother’s 
wide-brimmed hat, and off they went, Don- 
ald tugging at mother’s hand to get her 
to go faster. 

“Here we are.” Mother stopped under 
a big maple. “Here’s the palace.” 

Donald looked and at his feet saw a little 
mound all covered with tiny pieces of sticks, 
and grass, and in and out of the mound) 
swarmed,—what do you guess? Yes, you've 
guessed right,—ants, just common black 
ants! 

“You made it all up!” Donald spoke as 
if reluctant to give up the story. | 

“No, dear, I made nothing up. It is every) 
bit true, just as I said it was. If we} 
should step on the palace,—but of course, 
we wouldn’t,—you'd see all the poor ants 
trying frantically to rescue the hundreds 
of little babies and big babies, and you’d 
see the nurseries and storerooms.” 

“Do they eat only bugs?” asked Donald, 
perfectly absorbed in the procession. 

“Bugs and, I think, vegetable matter and 
pieces of fruit. If you should put a peach 
in their path, it would swarm with ants 
in a minute. Some day you can try it.” 

“How many do you s’pose live in a hill?” 
asked Donald. 

“Oh, I haven’t an idea,—thousands, I 
should say. Every ant knows every other 
ant in his own hill, and if an ant from 
another hill should try to walk into this 
palace, he would be chased right out.” 


What are 
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“How do they know?” Donald asked in 
great surprise. “They all look alike.” 

“Some people say that they know by 
feeling of each other with their antenne, 
but I don’t think any one is perfectly sure. 
The men who know most about ants say 
there are still countless things to be 
learned. Maybe you can find out new 
things if you watch them carefully many 
summers. It’s such fun to watch ants! 
See that one now, trying to tug in a worm 
four times as big as himself.” 

For a long time Donald and mother 
watched them, some bustling off on very 
important errands, to judge from their 
haste, and others hurrying in, dragging all 
sorts and sizes of bugs. 

“We must go back to the house now, 
Donald,” said mother, at last. 

“But please, mother, show me the green 
cows!” 

“Yes, I will,” laughed mother. 

Back on the piazza, she bent back the 
rose-stalk, and under the leaves showed 
Donald groups of little green flower lice. 
“Aphidide is their real name,” said mother. 

“Those!” Donald was plainly disap- 
pointed. 

“You didn’t expect to see a real black- 
and-white cow with horns under the 
leaves, did you?” said mother, smiling. 
“But these are ants’ cows, so now you've 
seen a green cow.” 

“Now come, you'll have just time to 
wash, and change your blouse; and re- 
member how happy thousands of little boys 
and girls would be if they had your eyes 
and ears! Use them, and when you see 
interesting things you’d like to know more 
about, like ants, for instance, I’ll tell you 
if I know, and if I don’t know, we'll find 
out together from books or from people 
who do know.” 

Half-way upstairs, Donald called back: 
“May I stay up after supper till it’s dark, 
mother? I want to finish my water-wheel 
and take it down to the brook.” 

Mother called back: “Of course you 
may! Did you hear the brook?” 


Summer Readings in the Dome. 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 
(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


Work. 


Work is God’s greatest gift to man.— 
Robert Browning. 


Sunday. 


I must work the works of Him that 
sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work.—John ix. 4. 


Work. 


Let me do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my 
, 


doom: ne 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 


!This work can best be done in the right way.” 


. ‘ 5 ewe 
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Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 

hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 

fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Monday. 

When I am weak, then am I strong— 
2 Cor. “xii. 10. 

Thank God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do that day 
which must be done, whether you like it or 
not. Being forced to work and forced to 


_do your best will breed in you temperance, 


self-control, diligence, strength of will, con- 
tent, and a hundred virtues which the idle 
will never know.—Charles Kingsley. 


Tuesday. 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.—Eccles. ix. 10. 


Work! 

Thank God for the pace of it, 

For the terrible, keen, swift race of it; 
Fiery steeds in full control, 

Nostrils a-quiver to greet the goal. 
Work, the Power that drives behind, 
Guiding the purposes, training the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Reining the will to one steady track, 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
‘Triumphing over disaster. 


—Angela Morgan. 


Wednesday. 

Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called.—Eph. iv. r. 

God has made you after his own plan, 
and he places you just where he wishes you 
to work with him to bring about the high- 
est results for yourself. He has given you 
every opportunity. Make yourself what you 
will,—remember it lies with you. God can 
make no mistakes !—Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Thursday. 
And the men did the work faithfully.— 
2 Chron. xxiv. 12. 


Like the star 

That shines afar, 

Without haste 

And without rest, ' 

Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best. 


Friday. 
Neglect not the gift that is in thee— 
r Tim. ww. 14. 


—Goethe. 


Whether it be a day’s work, a sermon, or 
a song, we owe it to somebody. Even a 
silent meditation in solitude may fit us for 
some truer service—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Saturday. - 
‘Thou hast ordered all things.—S‘ol. xi. 20. 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 


How skilfully she builds her cell; 
How neat she spreads her wax; 

And labors hard to store it well 
Wit the sweet food she makes. 


( —Isaac Watts. 
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Entering Into the Play. 


Suggestions to mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C., and the matkgiaes Kin- 
dergarten “Association, New York, 


XIV. 


MRS. LENORE R. RANUS. 


The play-instinct is inborn in all children 
the world over; it is nature’s own method 
for developing the senses, the muscles, and 
all bodily growth. Play is even more than 
this; it is the outlet of expression of the 
child’s inner life. Many faults as well as 
virtues may be discovered while watching 
children at play. 

Games are the expression of the play- 
spirit, and toys are the necessary instru- 
ments, As a farmer needs garden tools to 
do his work, so a child needs toys for his 
play—or work, which play really is to him. 
If toys are not provided ready-made, he 
will invent them, in order to be able to 
express his play-spirit in action. 

All play depends upon the physical con- 
dition of the child. A normal healthy child 
plays all the time, is easily interested in his 
toys, and as he grows older invents games 
with them. If a child plays but little, can- 
not easily be interested in his toys, will not 
play alone and is cross, look first to his 
physical condition. Begin then a course of 
training, or directed play. Start with the 
suggestion, “Why not build a high steeple?” 
or “Make mother a train of cars with your 
blocks.” Often, especially in the case of an 
only child, if mother can enter into the 
play-spirit and play hide-and-seek, or march 
and sing, or even build with the blocks, it is 
such a treat, and often a real help in pro- 
moting a readiness to play alone when 
mother must go back to her work. 

Almost every child wants to help mother 
sweep, dust, make beds, wipe the silver, or 
run errands. Make play out of the work 
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and yet let the little one feel that he is 
really doing something. With tiny babes 
too little even to walk, a mother can make 
play out of work. Have the high-chair or 
the bassinet or carriage in the room where 
you are working, and keep baby busy with 
toys. For instance, if you are working in 
the kitchen, let the baby have a big spoon, 
clothes-pins, tin covers, or anything new 
and safe, but always keep those things for 
the kitchen. 

A sense of newness even with old toys 
makes them desirable to a child. Children 
need change and variety, because their 
power of concentration is not fully de- 
veloped. This is the plan I use with suc- 
cess with my own little girl: Her 
box of dominoes, her nest of blocks, 
and her box of building-blocks (composed 
of sixteen cubes) I keep on a shelf in a 
closet out of sight. I also keep some pic- 
ture-books and toys out of sight. Then 
when the time comes, as it does 
so many times a day, when she says, 
“What I do now, muvver?” I go to 
the closet for a surprise. If I give 
her the blocks, it is always with a sugges- 
tion for making something with them. She 
now comes to me and asks for “A s’prise, 
muvver.”’ When she tires of the blocks, I 
have her pick them all up, ready to put 
away, before she can have another “sur- 
prise.” 

Sometimes for days at a time she does 
not ask for a surprise, and then when I do 
bring out the dominoes, for instance, she is 
as delighted as if they were brand-new. 
Her dolls I separate in groups. If she 
has four, I put away two, and at the end 
of a week I bring out these two and put 
away the two she has been playing with. 
If you follow this plan with all toys, 
grouping them, and keeping one set put 
away, you will always keep the little ones 
interested and happy. 
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For the Clergymen of America. 


[From the Literary Digest, August 31.] 


In every crisis of national life the clergy- 
men of America have stood in the forefront 
of patriotic endeavor; in every human crisis 
they have brought support, and guidance, 
and comfort to souls in desperate need. 
Now it is time to measure the work and the 
needs of the preacher and pastor as men 
in other departments of work to-day are 
being measured, that their value may be 
rightly appraised and their needs fairly met. 

The cost of living has greatly increased. 
Clothing, food, fuel, and all the daily inci- 
dentals that go to make up American life 
have gone up from thirty to a hundred per 
cent. And the loans and taxes for Free- 
dom’s war are ever making deeper drives 
into the purse. Wage-earners in every 
department of the nation’s work have been 
demanding more income, and their demands 
have been recognized as just and necessary. 
Railroad men and miners, lumberjacks, and 
ship-builders, munition-workers, telegraph- 
operators, automobile-makers, and all the 
multitudes of skilled and unskilled laborers 
have been counted “worthy of their hire,” 
and of higher hire. The United States 
Government, very recently, has raised the 
wages of two million railroad workers 
alone, giving the poorest paid men an 
increase of forty-three per cent. Corpora- 
tions and individual employers without 
number throughout the United States have 
taken similar action. Trade-unions are 
standing back of their men and using pres- 
sure when necessary to gain for them the 
means to live their lives and do their work 
as Americans should. 
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Who stands back of the clergymen of 
America in these days of pressure? What 
great organization or compelling authority, 
what generous heart or spirit of fair play 
is winning for your minister, or pastor, or 
priest, or rabbi the salary increase that 
will give him strength, courage, efficiency, 
and success in his vital and exalted work 
for the welfare of the nation, and the 
Kingdom of God? 

Your pastor is not a cheap man nor an 
unskilled laborer. He has brought long, 
careful training to his task. He was chosen 
with scrutinizing care as to his qualifica- 
tions, and he is being measured to-day by 
high and exacting requirements in the 
performance of his work. Carry that 
measurement to its just conclusion. What 
salary would you expect to pay to the 
trained man in business of whom such im- 
portant work and expert ability were re- 
quired? Set down on paper some of the 
qualities and duties you demand of your 
pastor, and then judge their value. 

He must be a man among men, a man of 
force, tact, and agreeable personality, a 
good mixer, a man of knowledge, wisdom, 
and authority, whose presence commands 
respect and whose word carries conviction. 
He’ must be able to influence men and 
women, win their confidence, kindle their 
enthusiasm, direct their energies, and or- 
ganize their working powers. He must be 
full of sympathy, ready with consolation, a 
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strength in weakness, a bright light in 
times of darkness, and a_ never-failing 
source of inspiration to the souls of his 
people. You expect all this of him. 

Your pastor, also, must be the successful 
head and centre of your organized church 
activities, business, social, and spiritual. On 
occasion, or as a regular part of his task, 
he must be. an expert money-raiser. You 
engage. him as your chief and leader, the 
general manager of your church, if not its 
actual creator, or savior from its difficulties. 
You put upon him a burden and a respon- 
sibility you would never dream of intrust- 
ing to any cheap man in business. 
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Nor are those his greatest tasks. He 
must read, and study, and meditate, and 
commune with the Infinite. He must under- 
stand men, and know their work, their 
trials, their problems, their temptations, 
their deep inner feelings and aspirations, 
and the avenues of helpful approach to 


their sympathies and convictions. He must 
know something of history, science, 
literature. He must be familiar with all 


social needs, and institutions, and methods. 
He must be able to interpret the Word of 
God with true spiritual insight, and practi- 
cal human application. He must stand 
before you in the pulpit on the Sabbath 
and deliver messages that search the soul, 
feed the mind, bring courage to the heart, 
make plain the path of daily life, and lift 
you nearer to heaven or bring heaven 
nearer to earth. 

In these days, also, your preacher must 
proclaim the ideals and principles of Amer- 
ica. He must stir the patriotism of his 
young men and send them with strong 
hearts and noble vision into the service of 
their country. He must pastor them in the 
camps and follow them with his letters and 
prayers as they go across the sea to fight. 
The Government values him so highly that 
it has already called thousands of Ameri- 
can clergymen into active service to shep- 
herd the fighting men and help them win 
the war. At home the Government calls 
him to be its mouthpiece in its appeals to 
its citizens for every form of patriotic 
service or economy prescribed as needful 
for victory. You expect your pastor to be 
equal to such demands and to do your 
church credit when called upon for public 
addresses or community action. . 
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When you have listed all the qualities 
and services you ask of your pastor, make 
out the bill for the amount your church 
ought to pay for such a man, and then 
move things to see that the church pays that 
bill. Never mind what has been done in the 
past, nor what long habit has accustomed 
the church to believe can be done. 
standing record of clergymen’s salaries 
throughout this great rich nation is a pitiful 
shame, and belies the real heart and fair- 
ness of the American people. The average 
salary of clergymen in ten of the largest 
denominations is only $7093 a year. What 
trade or business would tolerate such a con- 
dition? 
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The minister of your church is a human 
being like the rest of us, and he is feeling 
the pressure of increased cost of living just 
as we do. But no government decree has 
raised his salary. No corporation or trade- 
union stands back of him. He does not go 
on strike. He simply trusts his people, and - 
works. faithfully for them seven days a 
week, and many nights, and struggles to 
look respectable, and pay his bills, and per- 
form the miracles expected of him, often 
for less than the salary of the young girl 
stenographer who teaches a class in his 
Sunday-school or the wages of the man 
who lays the sidewalk in front of his 
church. 

Among the more than two million readers 
of the Literary Digest are active and sub- 
stantial members of thousands of churches 
throughout the United States. To them 
this frank appeal is made, in keeping with 
the urgent needs of the day, and the Amer- 
ican spirit of justice and generosity. Give 
your minister a lift. Take the initiative 
now and have his salary increased to an 
amount which will come nearer to the real 
value of his services, and enable him to 
meet the increased cost of living. He is 
not demanding it, but he needs it none the 
less, and your own sense of right demands 
it for him. If his salary is $800, it ought to 
be made, at once, $1,200. If it is $1,000, it 
ought to be raised to $1,500. There is 
scarcely a church, large or small, anywhere 
in America that cannot increase its pas- 
tor’s salary at least fifty per cent. Money 
never was so plentiful. More actual cash— 
gold, silver, and paper currency—is in cir- 
culation to-day than at any time in the na- 
tion’s history, and there is a bigger share 
for every man, woman, and child. See 
that your pastor gets his fair share of your 
profits and those of every member in your 
church. 
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Back up the soldiers of America who fol- 
low the flag to France! Billions for them! 
Nothing is too much nor too good for our 
soldiers of liberty. But now remember that 
your minister is one of the bravest, wor- 
thiest soldiers of all. He is fighting for 
America, for the righteousness that “ex- 
alteth a nation.” He is fighting for 
America, as he puts his clean, valiant, pa- 
triotic spirit into the youth and into the 
men and women of his congregation and 
sends them out into the tasks of the week 
better fitted to answer America’s call. He 
is fighting for the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth, to help win its victories over the 
arch-enemy of the human race, the de- 
stroyer of bodies and souls. He is the sol- 
dier of mercy to those in distress, the ever- 
ready soldier of service to those who need 
help. Back him up with whole-hearted sup- 
port and a quick, generous increase in 
salary. ‘ 

We have taken this page to speak for the 
clergymen of America in this supreme crisis 
of the nation’s readjustment, because we 
know that they are the one great devoted, 
indispensable body of faithful workers who 
have no spokesman. Only in this way has 


it seemed possible to reach the individual 


consciences and hearts of millions of men 

and women who, in all our experience, have 

never failed to respond to any just call. 
\ 4 


_ within territorial and military limits. 


would admit. 
~ down. there. 
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-Obiter Dicta of a Camp Chaplain. 


RALPH E. CONNER, 


Minister of the Second Parish in 
Marlboro, Mass. 


I too can join the chorus of praise that 
is being sung by all who have been with 
Uncle Sam’s defenders. As a volunteer 
chaplain, a close-range witness, I have 
observed their high standards and fine 
morale. . My work was at Camp Gordon, 
Georgia. The men in khaki are strong and 
stalwart, straight and sterling. Let me give 
my testimony along a single line—that of 
temperance. During my three months’ resi- 
dence in the South, I did not see one intoxi- 
cated soldier. That shock and sadness was 


reserved for me to behold as I entered. 


the State of Connecticut. The South cer- 
tainly leads the North in its management 
of the drink problem. Parents whose sons 
are sent to Southern camps have cause for 
great gratitude. 

Many persons have a mistaken idea of the 
opportunities of a volunteer chaplain. They 
think that he can call upon a soldier at any 
time, and stay and chat with him as long 
as he likes. On the contrary, the life of a 
man in the army is too much preoccupied 
to admit of such leisurely visiting. From 
six o’clock in the morning until five at 
night, his time is not his own, much less 
the chaplain’s. With brief recesses for 
meals and rest, the life of a soldier is one 
of continuous activity. In the late after- 
noon, he is at leisure to do as he pleases, 
Even 
then, there are letters to read and letters to 
write, the canteen to visit for those little 
comforts and luxuries that the boys enjoy, 
home-papers to peruse, errands to do, 
chums to visit, and the evening’s lecture, 
musicale, moving picture, or entertainment 
to attend. 

Deducting a reasonable allowance for 
these and other diversions, what time is 
left in which the chaplain can sit down 
with the soldier? Even if the chaplain 


- knows the right letter of his company and 


the number of his regiment, he would be 
lucky to find his man after retreat has 
sounded. I left many notes and visiting 
cards on many bunks, before I learned my 
lesson. If the person sought is on guard 
duty, it is easier to find him, but far more 
difficult to engage him in a lengthy conver- 
sation. His time is limited. 
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I found the best plan was to go to mess 
with the first squad about five o’clock; then 
I would hurry to the “Y” hut, where 1 
would speak later on; meanwhile I would 
half idle about the stove and desks until 
the meeting was called, making friends by 
showing myself friendly, remaining ready 
‘to talk with all who cared to do so. 

After his address a chaplain must not 
hurry away. No benediction has been pro- 
nounced. Even if it has been, it ought not 
to be a signal for a general escapade. The 
wise servant will stay around awhile after- 
ward. In the Southern camps, homesick- 
ness was more common than the fellows 
_ There are few furloughs 
At least, this was true last 
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winter. The enlisted men were not allowed 
to go home either for the Thanksgiving 
or the Christmas holidays. The thirty- 
six hours’ leave of absence for the week- 
end, enjoyed at Camp Devens, is not per- 
mitted down South, on account of the long 
distances and the traffic congestion. ‘This 
nostalgic condition leads to certain confi- 
dences. For example: “I do miss my little 
wife way back in the Tennessee mountains. 
I sure would give all I have to see her this 
evening.” A Philadelphia youth who sat 
near me in a restaurant attracted my atten- 
tion by his clean, clear-cut expression, 
shining eyes, and as winsome a smile as 
ever I saw on the face of man. We had 
not talked long before he described how 
his father had followed him all over the 
city at the final parade of the troops there; 
how both were so engrossed and uplifted 
that they overlooked the claims. of the body 
and forgot to eat. Now the parent opens 
his heart and assures the boy that when he 
comes home, everything is waiting for 
him, nothing will be too good for him. 
Besides, there is a little sister, seven years 
old, who has a very affectionate nature, 
and whose chatter and caresses are keenly 
missed. 
m 


In the religious service itself, there must 
be no manuscript in evidence. Nor will 
the boys stand for that sentimentality which 
is the counterfeit of sentiment. Even the 
usually strong and sane Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson erred in this particular upon his 
recent round of the.camps. All such talk 
as “This is the last time that I shall ever 
address you” and “You are all going over 
and only God knows how many are com- 
ing back” doesn’t “go” with soldiers. The 
majority demand a more virile ‘gospel. I 
noticed also that giving of counsels of sex 
morality in the familiar manner “went” 
poorly. 

The talk must be brief and to the point. 
The speaker who loses his grip for a 
moment is doomed. He who abstains from 
abstraction, and adopts a simple, direct 
method, making use of story and illustra- 
tion to serve as object-lessons, will have 
no difficulty in holding his congregation. 
The subject must have the human touch. 
Surely, the treatment must be entertaining ; 
it ought to be more than that, but less it 
must not be. A little nonsense helps. Life 
has been serious business all ' day long. 
They are ready for something bright and 
funny, something that bites and is a bit 
exciting—oral mustard and tabasco. That 
is why the moving pictures are so popular. 
These relishes must be embodied in the 
speaker’s method and manner. At a boys’ 
conference at Camp Gordon they coined a 
word for it. It is “spizsyinktum,” which, 
being interpreted, is “ginger, pep, enthu- 
siasm,” 

Of the criticism against the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, that liberal Chris- 
tians are being proscribed, and therefore 
the national work suffers, let me speak as a 
former opponent but a present friend. My 
soul has chafed under that restricting evan- 
gelical clause, especially as it has been 
defined theologically to demand belief in 
the deity of Jesus and in eternal torment. 
Again, “taxation without representation” 
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goes against the grain of every true Ameri- 
can citizen. A broadening influence has been 
at work. For the most part the aim has 
become genuinely religious. I am sure this 
is so among the leaders. Mr. John R. Mott, 
one of the greatest present-day Christian 
statesmen, wrote a letter to the secretaries 
of all our national cantonments, bespeaking 
the most cordial reception of the Unitarian 
representatives. Personally I have no reason 
to complain. Now and then, as might be 
expected, a little-minded religious secretary 
may prefer that a liberal minister shall 
lecture rather than preach. But, on the 
whole, a new spirit is growing—a vision 
that all work well done is religious work; 
that when we provide a place where men 
may come, keep warm, write home, play 
games, hear cheering music, and delight in 
wholesome relaxation and recreation, we 
are doing work which God approves as his 
own. Religion is what Jesus says it is,— 
salt to savor life. 

The wideness of the ministry is illus- 
trated at Camp Gordon, where Jew and 
Catholic appear to be as welcome as 
Protestant in the twenty nationalities repre- 
sented. 

Atlanta is a city of over 200,000 popula- 
tion, with vast resources for giving pleas- 
ure. There is no other city of its size that 
does more for the soldier in its homes, 
churches, and clubs. It is a disgrace down 
there if any church permits an enlisted man 
to get away from worship without a warm 
invitation to go home to dinner. I must not 
forget Rey. Billy Sunday, who was in 
Atlanta last winter. A little unpublished 
incident which I have first-hand throws 
light upon the method and character of the 
revivalist. Mr. Sunday visited the camp 
only twice. The auditorium seated 1,000. 
It was altogether too small for him. A 
request was made to Brig.-Gen. Swift 
that Mr. Sunday be asked to address 
all the soldiers of a division some Saturday 
morning while they halted in their weekly 
drill on the parade grounds. The movies 
could be snapped advantageously. Gen. 
Swift’s answer was military and laconic. 
He said: “We are here to build &n army, 
not to hear an evangelist. If Mr. Sunday 
speaks that way, why shouldn’t anybody 
else? Nothing doing, sir; and kindly break 
this news as gently as possible to your 
friend Mr. Sunday.” 
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The base hospital was stocked with the 
letter of Judge Hoar to his son and that 
of Dr. Robert Collyer to a sick soldier. 
I was accorded the liberty of distributing 
ten “libraries” among as many “Y”’ units, 
while a copy of the “Soul of the Bible” 
was presented a considerable number of 
secretaries. Upon my departure, a letter 
commending me to the officers of other 
camps was cheerfully given. 

In this work, one lives much in a short 
time. The events cannot but teach one to 
number one’s days that one apply one’s 
heart unto wisdom as he did not before. 

The deepest and most durable impres- 
sion made upon me was that of the neces- 
sity of unity in the Church such as there 
is in the Army. Here are forty thousand 
men drilling together, and preparing to fight 
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and win together. Their twenty different 
nationalities are forgotten, and they are 
Americans all, girding themselves for a 
stupendous task. How long shall the mili- 
tary exceed the Christian? How long shall 
the soldiers of the Army put to shame the 
soldiers of the Cross? 

The tragedy of the sects, of revivalism 
and petty piety, is their lack of vision of 
the everlasting realities of ordinary religion. 
To see the beauty and simplicity of the 
gospel as preached and exemplified by the 
Master is far from them. ‘The sense of 
proportion in the proper valuation of the 
eternal verities leads to the dismal failures 
of Christendom. 

When President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity was “putting out to sea,” a letter 
was brought to him from a well-meaning 
evangelical clergyman. This message 
asked the dying man to immortalize his last 
hours by retracting and renouncing his so- 
called heresies. With a smile upon his 
noble countenance, the great teacher 
replied: “Please tell the good brother that 
we both ought to be thankful that while 
we may differ in our religious opinions, at 
the same time we can be loyal to our Lord 
and Master.” 

May I, in this spirit, which is growing 
more and more, repeat the lines of Tom 
Moore :— 


“Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by 


my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds 
agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have trusted 
and tried, 


If he kneel not before the same altar 
with me?” 


In Proof of Shoalers’ Loyalty. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, 


President Unitarian Summer Meetings 
Association. 


It is but natural, in these wonderful 
times, that one become reminiscent of 
peaceful days not so long ago. And when 
summer descends upon some eight or nine 
hundred Unitarians the chances are that 
this mood grasps them for a space while 
they recollect the glorious days spent at 
Star Island—the “blessed isle set in the sil- 
ver sea.” 

They recall, no doubt, the firm friend- 
ships made there: the social intercourse 
comes back to them; they hear again in- 
spiring sermons and spirited discussions; 
they see the beautiful sunsets, or hear 
“Good-bye, Sweet Day,’ sung as the sun 
descends behind the hills far away; they 
bow their heads in meditation when the 
sacredness of the candle-light service 
comes flowing into their hearts. And cer- 
tainly they must wonder how all this pleas- 
ure could have been theirs for so little 
material outlay. Think of the actual 
expense compared with the vast income of 
spiritual help which one gained from a few 
days at those Shoals gatherings—a help 
that, in many cases, went far to support 
wearied bodies and souls through the next 
twelve-month. Yes, as the boys say, “Them 
were the happy days!” 
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And those days are bound to return 
some fine July. Just now, however, we are 
exiled from the Shoals. Meanwhile, the 
property there must be kept up, insurance 
and taxes must be paid, repairs must be 
made, if we are to find everything in good 
condition when we return,—let us hope, in 
the near future. Our steamboat is still 
ours! Every effort possible has been made 
to sell it. Due to the war, all of the in- 
come from the hotel has been cut off, so 
that the treasury of the Star Island Cor- 
poration is in a precarious position. 

Fifteen hundred dollars is needed at once 
as a War-time Maintenance Fund, to meet 
overhead expenses on the Island and the 
steamboat for the next calendar year. The 
Summer Meetings Association—parent of 
Shoals gatherings—is the natural organi- 
zation to find this money. A start was 
made at the annual meeting in July, when 
$400 was raised. Recently, letters have been 
sent to seven hundred or more Shoalers. 
The sums received to date (August 29) 
are here gratefully acknowledged. 

The committee in charge fully realizes 
that war funds must come first; but it also 
realizes that in the spirit of giving, so 
beautifully and broadly shown in these days, 
the things at home, the things which have 
given so much comfort, pleasure, hope, and 
peace in days gone by, will not be forgotten. 
Each Unitarian who believes in the Shoals 
meetings—now a firmly established factor 
in our denominational life—should con- 
tribute his or her share to this Maintenance 
Fund. 
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Miss SMareuenitem immiOmetmcisl> . « s..,. ciaccren sehen 2.50 
Mirse Gieb le Pernalcmmetiinimeiles + sss cp sce cnvan 2.00 
A Boiend vi ecareeiee ieich. os eee cdbled 2.00 
Mise AVialite Jp WlOucsreiebeatalesis'> «+. 5 s0.cisie eclamle 2.00 
Mray Plenry Go POrpesaretaale + ss... c ca ac enee 5.00 
Misi MsabellawNiatirerntucmnices)-....000c.asnen 1.00 
Rev. and Mrs. O. J. and Miss Fairfield........ 2.00 
Mirsy) SSIS M Grayarimeniieeisics ... + sen cet aste 3.00 
Miss MarjoryuiGrayteamieets soles... sce eee 2.00 
Miss Josephine P. Hammond...............45 2.00 
Misses H. N. and M. B. Henry............... 4.00 
Mist ENIZabeth eaeaninpetee stateless. 3.08 uy caches 2.00 
Miss Fis Lh Omeemiminteeetialatdy’s « . . 6c5 sieistavelell 1.00 
Miss Florence s@ mi blyaGeisieis +... acres + 10.00 
Miss: Lydiam we ivderameterts.....ccsus one. 10,00 
Miss A. Ric elawwardiomaiee + cles: . ces a cteng 2,00 
Miss Grace Ei, dHowarditteea «ccs -. ccc cates 1,00 
Mit. and Mrsmeai@earden ss. .... 0. bccn 25.00 
Mrs, (Hartwelliveerremrimtette sie lc's\s../0 0 celietnas 50.00 
Miss Dorothy, Plendersonmw isis... . 552 cccccen 1.00 
Miss "J. R, pelastinee emitters -.. oc cle alee 2.00 
Mrs. RichardGy Blumphreys.is....6.. cies woe 10.00 
Miss. Harriette Ey GOmeSeece ese... cc ccs can 5.00 
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Mr. ,Delcevete ying s:. is sls\cm ©: clvw.e » 


+» $10.00 

Miss’ Lucy “Lowelll.o% cece oes 5.00 
Mr; Bdwin slp Lewis: Irocmtiesterte sista ele wa tO.00 
Rev. and Mrs. William I. Lawrance........... 20.00 
Miss Nellie Merrill e025 sasaisias sn sates seein isle 5.00 
Mrs, A: J. McKean. instance setae emia 2.00 
Mss and: Mrs. F. M. McGarry..........s006- 20.00 
Mr. and Mrs. W, Ai (McAuslan... 2). ./5 2%." 2.00 
Miss: Mary As Nye sic: do oictete eieteie te iprelerainaiote 1.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Pi Osborne. us «ce sae oles 5.00 
Mrs; Abby '\A. ‘Petersony 4.6. dusdetede sis 6 ele 5.00 
Mr. .Albert 4S.« Pasdons slvws cleus s\bbie ava cbtciete eine 10.00 
Miss. Minnie» F; Packard. «ain sis orators satiate 8.00 
Mrs: George H. Pfaffman’ 2 e. cocntee starter 10.00 
Missiluty 8, Peirce. .6,.; psessesurr een eb lee 2.00 
Quincy Young People, toward Linen Fund Bal. 3.00 
Mrs. ‘Chandler’ W.(Sunith:}. «<i vation oc paminae 2.00 
Misses R. and M. Schenkelberger...........+-- 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. William D. Serratt............ 15.00 
Mreand Mrs. W. H. Sayward... ......csescteate 15.00 
Mirses 3.7 El: Slade sats his Sly s treiae ale ota tobe 15.00 
Mrsz Edith Mi: ‘Safford, ivy << sncitis «usiaieee 5.00 
Mirsi°8, Gilman -Smith’ 2s vcsins aa caslccnitte 2.00 
Migs) Caroline (B. (Shaw) . cikils ti tis lets e Ae Mioheeiete 1.00 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith and daughter......... 5.00 
Mrs. VoS- and Mies Taylor, aes.ccue se ce ees 5.00 
Miss: M.oRiWheelep. Soest knee ce cee eaten 2.00 
Mra: \8,.- Bx Whittémore sap «deities 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell.............2¢ 5.00 
Mrs; Charles. B: \Wetberell 5.) cc vs stete eieteiete 5.00 
Misa»Patty Wilcoxas:. «2 sass, soles ann eae 3.00 
Miss. Florence. Webster... «:c ajss's nso ees che a iates 5.00 
Miss: Mary (EB. ‘Wetherellia. 5 Soiviecotere nates 2.00 
Miss’ Nellie; W... Weeks. :..-s,01-teisespieise teeioiote 1.00 
Mrs. J. Bertram Williams << sxetew urns be ste tel 10.00 
Miss Ellen H. and Mrs. W. R. Warner........ 3.00 
Total, August; 29:.00's emtnclp scietvis cisaieete sorte $609.00 


All contributions should be sent immedi- 
ately to Carl B. Wetherell, Box 253, South 
Duxbury, Mass. Every penny is a proof of 
loyalty to the Shoals! 


Mr. W. H. Downes. 
Mrs. Georcrk H. PrarFMAn, 
Rey. CHARLES F. Porrer. 
Rey. Apert C. DIEFFENBACH. 
Miss MARGARET SAYWARD. 
Mr. Francis M. McGarry. 
Mr. Carr, B. WETHERELL, 
Chairman. 


ComMIT‘EE : 


The Register in 109 Reading-Rooms. 


See how it grows! Twenty persons con- 
tributed $56 within the past week to the 
Register Camp Reading Fund. This makes 
the amount to date $218. The fund is well 
over the two-thirds mark. Our readers’ 
have provided 109 copies for our soldiers. 
There remain thirty-nine copies for the 
reading-rooms to be supplied for the com- 
ing year. The special rate offered is $2 
per year. Perhaps this good cause will 
be fully served by the time of the next 
grateful report. Surely the enthusiastic 
response has been gratifying in the highest 


measure. Following are the personal 
acknowledgments :— 
Previouslysacknowledgedias vue 28s oa ware cc cee $162.00 
Miss G. M.: Kimball, Springfield, Mass......... 4.00 
Ys PRY Us Marlboro; Mags... . iow ermerees 2,00 
Miss Helen F. Clarke, Brookline, Mass......... 2.00 
Mrs. Katherine S$. Dodge, Channing Sani- 

tartum, Wellesley, Mass.nck..,. cs cn ceeaenete 2.00 
Miss Abbie F. Davis, Newton, Mass........... 2.00 
Miss Emma C. Wright, Dedham, Mass......... 2.00 
Mr. E. B. Blake, Greenfield, Mass............-- 2.00 
Mrs. Ellen C. Stone, Medfield, Mass........... 2.00 
From avPriend in Boston’. cisiaiienrs alee eae 2.00 
Mrs. Martha M. Fairfield, Washington, D.C.... 2.00 
Mrs. Annie P. Bryant, Woonsocket, R.I....... 2.00 
Mr. George E. Kendall, Worcester, Mass.......- 2.00 
Miss Caroline B. Shaw, Cambridge, Mass....... 2.00 
A Friend, Cambridge, Mass,..5 2... .¢.0cceees + 2.00 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, Greenfield, Mass.... 2.00 
Miss Mary H. Dana, Brookline, Mass........- 2.00 

iss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass...........+.+ 10.00 
Mrs. Clara B. Little, Salem, Mass........... oe waked 
Miss Ilione Hurlbut, New York City......... ee 12-00 
Constant Reader, Cambridge, Mass........... 2 10.60 

Received to September 3..... aialespversceteieene -$218.00 


¢ 
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> 
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The destination of the subscriptions is 
as follows :-— 

To Camp Hancock, Ga., twelve copies 
will be sent, as provided by the subscrip- 
tions of Miss G. M. Kimball (two copies), 
Y. P. R. U. (one copy), Miss Helen F. 
Clarke (one copy), Mrs. Katherine S. 
Dodge (one copy), Miss Abbie F. Davis 
(one copy), Miss Emma C. Wright (one 
copy), Mr. E. B. Blake (one copy), Mrs. 
Ellen C. Stone (one copy), A Friend in 
Boston (one copy), Mrs. Martha M. Fair- 
field (one copy), Mrs. Annie P, Bryant 
(one copy). 

Mr. George E. Kendall’s subscription will 
be sent to the reading-room in Camp Gor- 
don, Ga. 

The subscription of A Friend, Cambridge, 
Mass., goes to Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

Ten copies will be sent to the Y. M. C. A. 
reading-rooms at Camp Beauregard, La., 
provided by the subscriptions of Miss Caro- 
line B. Shaw (one copy), Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith (one copy), Miss Mary H. 


‘Dana (one copy), Miss Lucy Lowell (five 


copies), Mrs. Clara B. Little (two copies). 

Four copies will be sent to Camp Greene, 
N.C., provided by the subscriptions of Miss 
Ilione Hurlbut (one copy) and Constant 
Reader (three copies). 


Children a Factor in War Work. 
JULIA E. DEANE. 


Before this war, children overseas were 
early trained to be efficient workers. While 
they were sharing the daily burdens of life 
the majority of children on this side the 
water were comparatively idle. But during 
the last year or two all our children have 
been doing real service for home and 
couniry. 

Schools are finding time for Red Cross 
work in endless variety. Even kindergarten 
children are “snipping,’ and in the higher 
grades sweaters, caps, helmets, and socks 
are knitted, hospital garments made, 
and scores of other articles constructed. 
Many schools have one hundred per cent. 
Junior Red Cross membership. This is 
true even in the poorest districts, where 
nearly all the children have to earn the 
money to become members. 

A boy six years old found a dollar last 
winter and after losing it several times in 
his various pockets: gave it to his mother to 
keep till called for. When the last Red 
Cross drive came he said to her, “I guess 
T’ll take that dollar now and give it to my 
country because it needs money.” 

“But the country can get along without 
your dollar,” said his mother, trying him 
out, “if you’d rather buy something you 
really want for yourself.” 

“Well, which would you do if you were 
me?” asked the boy. 

“You must decide that for yourself,” 
was the answer, “but really the country 
can get along without your dollar.” 

After waiting a minute the boy said, “I 
think T’ll give it to my country; it needs 
money.” 

Some schools have raised considerable 
sums for the Red Cross by a weekly penny 


The Christian Register 


Who will send 
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the REGISTER to 


our men before they go? 


For three months 148 copies of the Christian Register have been going to 148 Reading-Rooms 


in the 32 army camps and cantonments throughout the United States. 
They run only to the present time. 
It was begun at the suggestion of a Unitarian camp pastor. 


have been paid for by special gifts. 
be continued. 


These subscriptions 
This work should 


The reading-room 


secretaries responded heartily. A minister, not a Unitarian, says 


“THE REGISTER IS PREDOMINANTLY PATRIOTIC” 


More than a million young Americans are in training in our army camps. They are at the 


most impressionable period of their lives. 
upon them. Shall they read it? 


The Register is having a measureless influence 


The past three months have proved the success of the plan. We need immediate contribu- 


tions to continue the service. 


The Register will take its financial share of this work by 


accepting subscriptions for our soldiers’ reading at the rate of $2 per year. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
WILL YOU HELP QUICKLY ? 


Please send your contribution to the Christian Register, 6 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


contribution,—for small contributions per- 
sisted in count up,—and by sales large and 
small. 

As for the Liberty Loan, would it have 
gone so far over the top if the school- 
children had not done their part? In New 
York City alone the public schools con- 
tributed $27,530,940, which sum was raised 
by the insistent canvassing of the children. 
After a Boston district had been canvassed 
thoroughly by its appointed committee the 
school-children went out and raised $1,200 
more, and an elementary school in another 
part of the city raised $20,000. 

The instinctive feeling of some children 
to “get a-plenty while you're getting” 
showed itself amusingly when a man said to 
his small son, “I bought a $100 bond for 
you to-day.” “Why didn’t you buy me a 
$500 one?” asked the boy. 

“T wear this,” said a lad, as he pointed 
proudly to the Liberty Loan badge on his 
jacket, “to show I’ve lent money to the 
Government.” The Red Cross and the 
Liberty Loan cries awakened a fine 
enthusiasm for their country in the children. 

The Thrift Stamp Campaign stirred them 
to quite as much action as the Loan, and 
their success has been as great. Not only 
have they been in parades such as that on 
the east side of New York when twenty- 
five thousand school-children took part, but 
they have sung for Thrift Stamps, have 
given entertainments and costume parades, 
and have made house-to-house canvasses. 
The schools all over the country have done 
their share, and as individuals many chil- 
dren have denied themselves of chewing- 
gum, soda, and ice-cream. The card of 
War Savings Stamps is a constant reminder 
of something coming—in 1923; also of 
something given up. And personal sacrifice 


is no easier for a child than for a grown 
person. 

Some school-children have adopted a 
French orphan. The boys in a Western 
school gave a musical play and canteen 
which netted $85 for his support. A Boston 
school raised $64 by a little entertainment 
for the French Wounded. Last May 
twelve hundred trained children of Boston, 
comprising Boy and. Girl Scouts and 
dancers, took part in a pageant and carnival 
in aid of the Camp Devens Baseball Fund. 
According to the announcement, the pro- 
ceeds would “make up the total amount to 
be devoted to building a grandstand and 
athletic field for the men of the 76th Divi- 
sion at Ayer.” ; 

Now all these canvassings, bazaars, 
parades, sales, musical plays, and other 
forms of entertainment mean hours of 
hard work, and the school-children are 
called upon constantly to give their time 
and labor. Every day something new is 
asked of them, and they never refuse. 
They deserve great credit for their efforts, 
though where they get the time is the mys- 
tery. 

Last summer many of the older boys 
worked on farms or in home, town, or 
school gardens. Perhaps the man who said, 
“Not a boy or girl over ten years old 
should be allowed to be idle this summer,” 
was putting it rather strongly, because chil- 
dren of ten years are not supposed to be 
equal to much sustained labor; but “circum- 
stances alter cases,” and this war is a case 
of necessity, and children have been doing 
something everywhere during their vaca- 
tions. Food being of the first importance, 
it means gardens and workers everywhere. 
With men at the front and women taking 
their places, the men who cannot fight and 
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the children are left to do a large part of 
the work in the fields. Boys have been 
on the farms all summer, and not only boys, 
but the farmerette. 

With the whole world crying for food, 
the children of America are literally putting 
their willing hands to the plough. 

One of the great assets of this war is the 
spirit of service which is showing itself in 
the children. They are learning that 
license doesn’t mean liberty; that clean 
morals, high ideals, respect for authority, 
and self-control make a country wholesome 
to live in; that America is that country; 
and last, that they must be worthy the vast 
sacrifices this nation is making that the 
world may be safe for democracy. 


Secret Places of the Mind. 


Ha WS: 


My wife and [ live in a charming little 
five-room apartment (at least, we find it 
charming), and we conduct our “living” 
on a very simple scale. ‘This long war, 
which is making some persons feel rich and 
“patriotic,” has driven us to cultivate 
Simplicity—a maiden who has many sur- 
prises in store for them who turn to her 
call. She presents various aspects accord- 
ing to one’s view. Sometimes she looks 
stern and forbidding, at others inviting and 
rewarding, but always does she require, 
from those who would woo her, content- 
ment with what she gives them. ‘To term 
her exacting would be to appear ungra- 
cious, even though it might be true. So I 
prefer to say that as a mistress Simplicity 
is impelling rather than compelling in her 
ways. 

One learns by experience what one can 

- do without. Of course, there is always an 
“irreducible minimum” beyond which one 
will not go. But that point is an uncertain 
one, and the thing is to know where it is or 
what to do when you get there. When you 
think you have reached it, you are apt to be 
surprised, for it is not where you thought it 
to be,—it has shifted this way or that, and 
you more or less unconsciously move with 
it, but you find or lose contentment accord- 
ing as you can continue to do without. 

My wife and I have no “help,” save that 
we give each other or occasionally hire, but 
as both of us are healthily industrious we 
are usually independent and unusually well 
cared for. My wife is the more effective 
worker in her domain, but I lend a helping 
hand under her administering direction, 
although my mind quite regularly relucts in 
its submission, claiming the rights of pri- 
macy. I do not unreservedly approve of 
this wilful claim. Indeed, I not only frown 
upon it with positive disapproval, but I 
use all the means in my power to teach my 
mind willing compliance, and I am inter- 
ested to note how my teaching works. 

As I have suggested, I have regular 
household duties to perform, but when I 
summon my mind to attend to them, it 
generally prefers to do something else and 
shrugs its shoulders unwillingly. I am 
determined, however, and so we begin to 
perform. Work once begun and well under 
way, my mind appears less reluctant. It 
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gradually becomes interested, and I can 
clearly hear it say, “Well, let’s do a good 
job while we are about it; that’s what we 
are used to, isn’t it?’ It is evident my 
mind is really taking the direction of 
affairs, or thinks it is, and the result is a 
good job done with a good will. 

Now where lies the secret of my mind’s 
ultimate compliance in the performance of 
duties? It would not seem natural for me 
to have any secrets outside my mind, but 
as a matter of fact I am sure I have, and 
that my mind is more or less aware of it. 
Those secrets lie back of my “will to 
power,” as Nietzsche would say, but they 
also are the habits with which I was born, 
the habits that have been changed one way 
or the other by circumstances, the habits 
without which my mind has no will. They 
are habits not wholly known even to me, 
but they are ever becoming known, and the 
more I know of them the less perplexed 
am I to account for the power that my mind 
thinks is its will. 


Ministers’ Union Meeting. 


There will be a Ministers’ Union meeting 
in King’s Chapel, by kind permission, on 
Monday noon, September 9, at twelve 
o’clock. All ministers, of every name and 
nation, are cordially and equally invited to 
share in it. Rev. Dr. Cornelius H. Patton 
of the American Board will speak on the 
topic, “The War and World Unity.” Dis- 
cussion and business will be in order. Rev. 
L. B. Macdonald of Concord will preside. 
The public are welcomed. 

This meeting is more than its simple 
name alone might indicate. This Union, be- 
sides disregarding other lines sometimes 
drawn, seeks to include Catholic ministers 
as naturally and as affectionately as any 
others. What success or non-success we 
may have had in this respect is indicated in 
our published report of 1917. This Union 
is without fees or dues, and is meant to 
be a very simple one. ‘This season com- 
pletes twenty-four years of our history. 
Come! 

WiiiaM J. Bart, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


The “Willow Pattern” Plate. 


The beautiful Chinese ware first came to 
Europe through Egypt and the Red Sea. 
Afterward the Dutch brought a great deal 
and copied many of the Chinese patterns. 
They also bought and carried away in their 
great ships many loads of the clay for baking 
into vessels. In England many people 
loved the Chinese blue, which is like the color 
of the sky where it is darkest, right over your 
head. So, very many years ago, a man 
named Turner made a plate with a Chinese 
pattern on it, and people liked it so much 
that for seventy years hardly any other 
pattern was made. It was called the “‘ Wil- 
low Pattern’’ and it is to be found in almost 
every cottage in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. It is a pretty pattern. The 
picture story which is told on the plate is 
Chinese, and the little drawings are Chinese, 
too, but the whole was never put on the plate 
till the English potter Turner did so in 1780. 


‘catch a salmon. 
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Look at the picture of a “‘ Willow Pattern’”’ 
plate, or, better yet, ask your mother, if she 
has a real plate, to show it to you. On the 
right there is a beautiful Chinese house, with 
pillars, set among orange-trees. You can 
see the oranges hanging like great balls, and 
there are great pines and palms over the 
house, which make a pleasant shade. You 
can see right into the white-paved hall, and 
there is a summer house built over the 
water. It is the summer home of a rich man, 
a lord in China. ‘his rich lord had a beauti- 
ful daughter, who loved a Poor Scholar. The 
Poor Scholar wished very much to marry 
the Fair Maid, but the father said that he 
would kill the Scholar if he ever found them 
together. So he built a strong fence right 
round his house except where the river ran— 
a wall which was too high to be climbed. 
You can see the river flowing right across the 
bottom of the plate. 

The Poor Scholar brought his boat to the 
other side of the river and called across to the 
Fair Maid to come and join him. So she set 
out to be married to her lover, but before 
they could get to the bridge the rich lord, who 
was the Fair Maid’s father, heard them, and 
he ran out to kill the Poor Scholar and bring 
back his daughter. You can see them all 
going across the bridge. They don’t seem 
to be going very fast, do they? Would you, 
if you wore a gown that trailed on the ground 
both before and behind? The father is 
carrying an iron ball by a chain, with which 
he means to kill the Poor Scholar. But just 
when he got to the top of the bridge, down he 
fell—for his foot caught in his long skirt, and 
he gave his head a good hard knock on the 
iron ball. Now, before he could rise, his 
daughter and the Poor Scholar had got into 
the boat. 

You see them next out in their house-boat. 
It is very nice indeed to live in a river house- 
boat. They are married now, and are Mr. 
and Mrs. Scholar, but they are no longer 
poor, for they live on a river where there are 
never any storms and where every time you 
put in a crooked pin without any worm you 
If you will look you will 
see Mr. Scholar fishing for salmon over the 
edge of the boat. 

Then if you will look just once again at 
the top of the plate you will see how Mr. and 
Mrs. Poor Scholar, after living a long life in 
happy content, were at last changed by their 
fairy godmother into a pair of doves, and 
play about forever up there in the sunshine.— 
The Chinese Lantern, 


Chroughout the Church. 


Announcement. 


In the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Sunday, September 8, 10.45 
A.M., Rey. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, 
Mass., will preach. 


Parish News Letters. 


All German Discontinued. 


CoLumBus, Onto. — The Independent 
Protestant Church, Rev. J. F. Meyer: 
After fifty-seven years of useful existence 
and honorable service as a German-speak- 
ing church, and eighteen years as a Ger- 
man and English church, this congregation 
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has now discontinued all German services 
and uses English only in all services and 
all departments of church work. Having 
recently celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, it is now looking forward to 
another seventy-five years of prosperity as 
an English-speaking church. There is en- 
couragement in the history of a certain 
church in the Hudson River Valley. It 
was a French church during the first fifty 
years of its history, a Dutch church during 
the second fifty years, and since then an 
English church. This church has always 
been American and patriotic, as its record 
in every war and in times of peace, during 
the last seventy-five years, will plainly 
show. It now has seventy-five stars on its 
service-flag, and two golden stars. In ec- 
clesiastical policy this church has always 
been independent; in theology its tendency 
has always been toward freedom of thought 
and catholicity of spirit. It now has Uni- 
tarian preaching. Mr. Meyer is a graduate 
of the Meadville Theological School, and 
was ordained in the Unitarian ministry by 
one of our oldest Unitarian churches in 
Massachusetts. The singing is also from a 
Unitarian hymnal, the Amore Dei. The 
services are therefore essentially Unitarian 
both in form and in spirit. 

Unitarians from other parts of the coun- 
try who may be visiting Columbus will 
probably find the spiritual atmosphere of 
the church services congenial. They are 
cordially invited to worship here and to 
make their presence known to the minister. 
Such visits would be an encouragement to 
a congregation steadily progressing toward 
higher ideals. If any Unitarian young man 
in the service of his country should be sent 
to the Columbus Military Barracks or to 
the school of aviation at the Ohio State 
University, he will find a friend ready to 
serve him in any possible way and to the 
utmost of his ability simply by calling up. 
Mr. Meyer. The minister also makes fre- 
quent visits to Camp Sherman at Chilli- 
cothe, and his services are at the disposal 
of any one who may wish to use them in 
that connection. 


A Middle-West Unitarian Reunion. 


Sroux Crry, la—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles FE. Snyder: The members of 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ P 

Children in ath form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 

homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. . 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PrEesENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PrRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasuRER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum 

Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864. 
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the former Unitarian society of Washta, 
la, with many of their neighbors and 
friends, had a unique meeting Sunday, 
August 4, when they gathered in picnic 
formation in the grove about the farm- 
house of Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Ferrin, about 
eleven miles. from Washta and nearer 
Marcus. The day was hot out in the open, 
but under the trees it was delightfully 
cool; and the clans gathered to the number 
of a hundred and fifty or more, some of 
them motoring over a hundred miles for 
the reunion. The cafeteria was supplied 
from the hampers that motored in as 
well. When the lunch had succumbed to 
an organized attack and the tables looked 
like German trenches after a visitation 
by the men from the States, Mr. Ferrin 
cordially welcomed the party. Mr. Ferrin 
is a powerful exponent of liberal religion 
who never hesitates to say a good word 
for his faith. The speakers were Rev. 
Margaret T. Olmstead, now retired from 
the ministry and living at Excelsior, Minn., 
a former minister of the Washta society, 
who came back after many years to meet 
with her parishioners, and Rey. Charles 
EK. Snyder of Sioux City, Ia., who is 
spending the month of August visiting the 
Unitarians in the district surrounding 
Sioux City and organizing a district work 
for his church. Mrs. Olmstead spoke of 
the facts that strengthen hope in these days 
of strife, and Mr. Snyder spoke of the 
reality of the essentials of the Unitarian 
faith, The Unitarians of the vicinity of 
Washta have a fine treasure of memories 
and associations which they are keeping 
bright by frequent home meetings that 
their children and grandchildren may not 
lose what the older ones have earned. 


Mr. Phalen Enters War Work. 


WatERVILLE, Mr—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: Mr. Phalen, 
who has been the minister of the First 
Unitarian Society for four years, has re- 
signed, and will devote his time to war 
work, residing for the present in Water- 
ville. Mr. Phalen is one of the War 
Speakers’ Bureau of the State of Maine, a 
four-minute man, and the chairman of the 
Waterville Committee of Instruction for 
Draftees. He is also a member of the Legal 
Advisory Board of the Selective Service 
law, having been appointed last year by the 
Governor. The First Unitarian Society has 
eight stars on its: service-flag, and its mem- 
bers are very active in Red Cross and all 
other work that seeks to end the war. Al- 
though the church will be closed for 
union services this winter, as it was last 
winter, “carry on” will be the spirit of 
minister and people. They feel the central 
thing in religion to-day is to “win the 
war” for God and humanity. 


Personals. 


Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant served a 
month as Religious Work Secretary of 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Hut 23 at Camp Devens, Mass., from July 
15 to.August I5. 


Rey. William Day Simonds, pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church, Oakland, Cal., 
has accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Church of Spokane, Wash. He will preach 
his farewell sermon, Sunday, September 15, 
and will leave for Spokane with his family 
several days later. Through Mr. Simonds’s 
efforts the Oakland church is now recog- 
nized as one of the leading religious 
forces of the city. He was keenly inter- 
ested in educational affairs and helped to 
secure the bonds for the building of the 
Oakland Technical High School and other 
schools in this city. During his pastorate 
here Rev. Mr. Simonds published two 
books, “The Christ of the Human Heart” 
and “Starr King of California,” the latter 
of which won high praise in many reviews. 


Complete Stocks. 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 


Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 
At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number ot guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 44 mile from 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. ArtTHurR H. FurpeEr, 
North Conway, N.H. 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 
FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8100 and 8101. Residence, B. B. 8369. 
The same persona] attention will be given all funerals, 


transferring and removals as has been done from the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1848. 


Competent Persons in Attendance Day and Night 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from ¢ to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, September 8. Subject, “The Unfailing 
Resources.” Lafayette commemorative service. Church 
service at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev, Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and 
Second Churches of Boston at 10,30 A.M. Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish will preach. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Union summer services in King’s Chapel, Sunday 
pores at 10.30. This church reopens on Sunday, Octo- 

er 6, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10,30 a.m. Church reopens September 29, 
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Pleasantries. 


“Name a food con- 


Chemistry Teacher: 
Pupil: “Rock 


taining mineral matter.” 
candy.”—Boys’ Life. 


“T was absolutely outspoken in my senti- 
ments at the meeting to-day.” “I can hardly 
believe it; who outspoke you?” 


Visitor: “You were altogether too modest 
in talking to that gentleman about your 
golf.” Member: “But that gentleman is 
the chairman of the handicap committee.”— 
Judge. 


“I’m going to drive into the city with 
you to-day, John,” said Mrs. Maxwell. “I 
want to do a little shopping.” “I under- 
stand your strategic plans,” answered her 
husband. “The drive is to be followed by 
a counter-attack.” 


Mrs. Bedell approached thé new clerk. 
“Have you hammered brass?” she asked. 
“Well, I should say I have,” replied the 
young man. “Why, I used to play the cym- 
bals in the band in my home town.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


If the anti-loafing law had been in force 
in England about one hundred years ago :— 
Judge: “And who is the prisoner?” 
Beadle: “I found him writin’ under a tree, 
a-starin’ at a nightingale, and he says his 
name’s Keats.”—Life. 


Among the celebrities of whom a brief 
account was required in class were the 
names of Copernicus and Galileo. The view 
of these worthies taken by one youthful 
writer was as follows: “Copernicus is a 
mixture of copper and nickel. Galileo 
cared for none of these things.” 


“Please, Sergeant-Major, may I be ex- 


cused from church parade? I am an 
agnostic.” “Don’t you believe in the Ten 
Commandments, then?” “No, I don’t.” 


“Not even the one about keeping the Sab- 
bath?” “No.” “Well, you’re the very man 
I’ve been looking for to scrub out the can- 
teens.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


We are glad to see that the Government 
is co-operating with the newspapers in sav- 
ing paper. This office, says the Abilene 
(Kan.) Reflector, received from Washing- 
ton to-day only fifteen envelopes containing 
worthless material and used only to feed 
the waste-basket. Yesterday we received 
eighteen, making a reduction of 16 2-3 per 
cent. in a single day. 


The following is not the rejection slip of 
the Register, but comes from China: “We 
have read the manuscript with infinite 
delight. Never before have we revelled in 
such a masterpiece. If it were printed, the 
emperor would ordain us to take it as a 
model and henceforth never print anything 
inferior to it. As it would be impossible to 
find its equal within ten thousand years, we 
are compelled, though shaken with sorrow, 
to return the divine MS. and for so doing 
we ask thee a thousand pardons.” 


The letter from the front read: “I trav- 
elled six hours from Paris, and am twelve 
miles west of Baby Sparks. Plumbers al- 
ways forget to bring them. Carpenters 
carry them in a wooden box. But none of 
these are as singular as my headquarters.” 
After a bit of reflection the wife guessed 
her husband was in Toul. “Baby Sparks” 
puzzled her till a friend asked if she knew a 
family named Sparks. She did; the baby 
was named Nancy, and upon examining a 
map she found Nancy to be exactly twelve 
miles from Toul.—Life. 


The Christian Register 


Important. 


In these days of conservation.and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FoR ITS WORK:— 


(x). Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee, Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


(24) [SEPTEMBER 5 1918 


Se ASH BARREL 
(Tt) a 


SLT TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
_ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE For CATALOGUE ON EacH 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Masse. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 
SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLtzrpHonr, BEacn 628 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” . 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how_to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
‘a Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 2 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“JT want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 


fit in with any service. 
Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special. courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Souraworts, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


INVALID OCCUPATION 


Teacher of wide experience will instruct nurses 
and teachers —short course. Will also visit 
private patients. Address L. B. W., Box 55, 
Brookline, Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work, 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


